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*,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. for being ‘‘ low men ” till they cannot even describe their acts. A 

correspondent of the Daily News actually telegraphs whole columns 

of sneers at the Commune’s agents, while the Telegraph's corre- 

N EWS OF THE WEEK. spondent forwards bitter whe anon taken outs at the 

—~+>——_ Gaulois. The telegrams are pieced on to the letters, and the 

E publish this week, as we have once or twice done before, letters distributed all over the papers, particularly in the 7imes, 

\ two intentionally different views of the French situation,— | till the inquirer feels as if he were wading through a sort of his- 

-one despondent, one hopeful. The two together will not perhaps torical Bradshaw. Is it quite impossible—we ask it in the interest 

produce a fairer impression than one unprejudiced estimate, butthey | of all newspaper readers—to give usa kind of summary, with refer- 

‘will produce a fuller one. ‘The balance of our own judgment, | ences to the sources of information, after the method of condensing 
though still undecided, inclines slightly towards the more favour- Parliamentary reports ? 

able view, Paris showing strange powers of developing order in 
the interest of disorder. 








The Commune is doing the work of a regular Government, and 
like regular Governments, finds discipline essential to military 
success. It has abolished the Battalions, which were too separate, 
one battalion being composed of workmen and another of shop- 
keepers, and ordered each of the twenty arrondissements to supply 
a legion, nominally of 15,000, really of 10,000 men. Each is 
commanded by a Colonel, and has in it a Council of War, with 
power of death for military offences, insubordination included. 
The men are all paid, the line receiving fifteenpence a day and 
the artillerymen half-a-crown, besides rations of bread, soup, and 

—_—_——_——_ rough wine. ‘The sub-officers, mostly linesmen, receive two shillings 
On Easter Monday Mr. Goschen dined with the Lord Mayor at | a day, and large promises are made of pensions to the widows and 
‘the Mansion House, and in answer to the toast of Her Majesty’s | children of all who fall. We do not, however, notice the most 
‘Ministers made a remarkable speech, terse, weighty, and couched | inspiriting of all forms of payment,—the ‘* blood-money ” given in 
in that peculiar tone of dignity and self-reliance which Englishmen | the British Army for severe wounds. 
Jove to hear from their only political mouthpiece, the British enema 
Government. He expressed the regret of the Ministers that after; M. Thiers has not advanced a step towards the subjugation of 
two sessions and a half of bard work they had achieved so little. | Paris. Troops are coming in daily from Germany, aud Marshal 
The truth was that the stupendous events happening abroad had | MacMahon has accepted the supreme command, but up to Friday 
arrested the attention of the Government and the country. ‘‘And | morning no advantage had been gained. On the contrary, Dom- 
what had we todonow? We had tobuy back our Army, which be- | browski, the new General of the Commune, had by the latest accounts 
‘longed at this moment to the officers, and not to the nation.” It | reorganized the National Guards and carried the bridge of Neuilly, 
would cost much, but the result would be adequate to the expense. | while Issy and Vanves had driven off sharp attacks. The gen- 
He did not think the foreign policy of the Government had been | darmerie at the disposal of M. Thiers, who fight splendidly, are 
“other than honourable” to the country. They had pursued a | becoming fewer, aud the troops fight no better than at first ; while 
Policy which had been called a policy of isolation, but which was at | the Nationals are acquiring military habitude, have submitted to 
least one of unselfishness, and he believed there were many | have their officers weeded out, and have been placed under the 
countries in Europe which would prefer ‘‘the disinterested neu- | authority of courts-martial which exercise the power of life and 
trality of England to the sinister policy of some Continental | death. Cliuseret, the Minister at War of the Commune, is in fact 
States.” England was never credited abroad with simple honesty | welding his miscellaneous troops rapidly into an army. 
in her foreign policy. Some Machiavellian design was always oie as Tae aa 
imputed to her. Europe would have it that we abolished | During the week one great effort at compromise has been made. 
the slave trade because we were jealous of the competition of The moderate party in the capital, the party which, distrusting 
the French and Spanish colonies, and that we sided with the Reds, is still irritated by the “ peasant government” of the 
Denmark because we feared the result of the harbour of last twenty years, has formed a Republican League and proposed 
Kiel falling into German hands. But he held we were | terms to Versailles. ‘he Government is to allow Paris the con- 
more single-minded in our foreign policy than any other trol of her own police, her own finance, her own ‘clerical 
nation, and thought Europe foolish to be taken in by our | organization, and her own system of education, to place the garrison 
habit of self-depreciation. Public opinion in this country | of the city in the hands of her National Guard, and to allow no 
was like a good strong horse rather out of condition with being troops to enter her walls. All functionaries and magistrates are 
fed only on green-meat. Recent events in Europe should teach | to be elective. On the other hand, Paris is to furnish its con- 
us to rely not on treaties or alliances, which often fail when the | tingent to the Army. M. Thiers at first rejected these terms, 
pinch comes, not on the word of statesmen,—for Secret ‘Treaties | offering only an amnesty, and a continuance for some time of pay 
shake confidence in that,—but upon ourselves. We ought to take | to the National Guards ; but in a circular of the 12th inst. he 
measure of ourselves and, if necessary, to hold every man to his | promises also an electivemunicipal representation and free manage- 
daty of maintaining the honour and glory of England ‘at the | ment of civic affairs. As, however, he had just before compelled 


same height at which it had been held through many generations.” | the Assembly, by a threat of resignation, to allow the Govern- 
* 


The Easter Monday Review came off on Monday as usual 
‘at Brighton. Some 24,000 men attended, and the manoeuvres are 
said to have been creditably performed ; but it is argued that the 
Volunteers should not be asked to do in a review what they will 
never do on service,—manceuvre without regular troops. Is it 
quite impossible to try the experiment of camping 10,000 Volun- 
teers out for a week, with everything arranged as if for active 
service ? 
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ment to appoint the mayors in all towns with more than 20,000 
inhabitants, this offer is considered insincere, and for the present 
negotiation may be said to have failed. 





It is stated that M. Thiers hesitates to attack Paris until he has 
more troops. He has not 80,000 good men, while the Commune 
leads 100,000 volunteers, and is trying to compel as many more 
into the ranks. ‘The city has been thoroughly barricaded, the 
Nationals are dying readily in the fight in the suburbs, great con- 
fidence is evidently felt in Dombrowski, and the storm of Paris 
might be a desperate undertaking, even for a German army, an 
impossible one for a French one. The insurgent leaders appear 
ready to go all lengths ; they have placed torpedoes in the prin- 
cipal streets, have, it is believed, mined the Avenue leading to 
the Arc de Triomphe, and have manufactured quantities of Orsini 
bombs. They are facing their barricades, too, with earth. 


Cluseret and Dombrowski, the Minister at War and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Commune, are both professional soldiers. 
The former is a Breton of good family, and was an officer of 
engineers till a mésalliance forced him toemigrate. He engaged 
in the American civil war and rose to the rank of General, was 
denounced by Irish informers as one of the Fenian leaders, headed 
the Red party at Lyons against Gambetta, and is now absolute in 
Paris. His plan for the reorganization of the French Army pub- 
lished in a speech at Lyons was decidedly able and thorough-going. 
His difficulty, he tells the Commune, is to make officers. Disci- 
pline will make men. Dombrowski is a Pole, who was for a time 
in the Russian service, organized the Polish insurrection of 1863, 
and has served by the side of Garibaldi. The men say he is a 
strategist, and he has clearly the power of infusing confidence into 
those under his command. 





Mr. Auberon Herbert met his constituents at Nottingham on 
Wednesday week, to explain his vote for the dowry of Princess 
Louise. He defended it on the ground of the bargain with the 
Queen on her accession, but held the nation justified in making a 
new arrangement with the next Sovereign, the Crown lands being 
national property. He held it, however, to be a misfortune that 
the nation had no voice in the election of its head, no guarantee 
against the possibility of an extravagant and corrupt Court. <A 
change was desirable, and if it took the form of a Commonwealth 


s . a 
| resolutely it may soon end, and if commenced languidly it ma 
last till the nation has become exhausted. y 


Mr. Winterbotham made his first speech to his Stroud consti- 
| tuents in his official capacity of Under-Secretary for the Home 
| Department on Tuesday evening. He said that he had neither 
| sought nor expected office, —‘‘ certainly if he did, he went a very 
| curious way about it; he did not sit, as some did, with his knees 
in Mr. Gladstone’s back, or his arms round his neck ; but sat at 
a respectful distance, and did not hesitate when occasion Tequired 
to express differences of opinion which arose between Mr. Glad. 
stone and his thoroughly hearty supporters.” No one, as far eg 
we know, ever accused Mr. Winterbotham of currying favour 
with the Administration ; but probably he knows as well as any 
other man of the world, that a formidably independent line of 
action is at least as sure an avenue to office as the truckling- 
course at which Mr. Winterbotham aims his somewhat needless) y 
rude satire (against whom in particular directed we do not know). 
The rest of his speech was good, especially his plea in mitigation, 
| of sentence against Paris for its disastrous revolt:—*‘* Let them 
consider that Paris expelled the Orleans family in 1848, the Re. 
| public they established was overthrown, and an Empire main- 
| tained for twenty years all against the will of the people of Paris, 
There never was a day in the history of that Empire when they 
would not have got rid of it if they could. ‘They were over-ruled 
by the provinces of France,—kept down, in fact, by the peasantry, 
Indeed, at the present moment, when that dynasty had led them 
to war, and all this dreadful ruin, they found themselves with an 
Assembly, nominally representing their opinions, but pledged by 
a large majority to the restoration of the Orleans family and the 
Government which they overthrew in 1848. It was not in human 
nature that men who had suffered so dreadfully from deception 
should trust these men so readily again.”” Mr. Winterbotham has 
plenty of the raw material of success in him. ‘The only defect is 
that it is still decidedly raw. He wants urbanity and intellectual 
‘* detachment.” 











The new Vice-Chancellor who is to fill the place vacated by the 
resignation of Sir John Stuart is to be Mr. Wickens, probably 
the ablest lawyer who could by any possibility have received that 
appointment. He is still a stuff gownsman, never having chosen 
to take silk, and holds the appointment of Vice-Chancellor of the 





we should have more energy to contend with the evils among us, 
and should look up to a standard of a more really simple and in- 
dustrial life. He thought, as he read the long descriptions of | 
ceremonials, that we had a fountain of folly playing among us, 
making us sillier than we need be. He, however, deprecated all } 
violence, believing that no victory won by violence could last. 
A resolution condemning Mr. Herbert for his vote was lost by a | 
narrow majority. | 


The American correspondent of the Times telegraphs (April 10) | 


County Palatine of Lancaster, which he will in his turn vacate on 
receiving this higher office. A better Chancery lawyer has, by 
almost universal consent, never been placed upon the Bench. 


Mr. Sumner’s motion of censure on the President for his action 
in the matter of the San Domingo annexation was made in the 
Senate on the 27th March, and on the 29th March was ‘laid on 
the table,” 7. e., defeated, by 39 votes to 16. Mr. Sumner, who read 
his speech, as he always does, and (as is also usual with him) read 


that the Joint High Commission has arrived at an agreement as to | one far too diffuse for the highest effect, —though he is said to read 
the principles on which the Alabama claims and Fishery disputes | very well,—appeared to command a great deal more popular sup- 
are to be decided. The right of fishing on Canadian coasts and port than the vote would indicate. It is said that not even 
of resorting to them for the purpose of preparing the fish, is to be | his speech on the Treat question drew together so crowded an 
sold by the Dominion to the Union fora price. This will take that | audience, and that few speeches ever delivered in the Senate have 
dangerous and rather trumpery question out of the way forever. The commanded more signs of eager sympathy from the strangers pre- 
Alabama claims are to be settled by laying down certain principles | sent, His object was not to argue against the treaty for annexa- 
of international neutrality, according to which another Commis- | tion, but to show that the President had broken through inter- 
sion will adjust those claims. ‘The English Commissioners have, | national and constitutional principles in the policy by which he 
of course, not travelled beyond their instructions, and the! had secured it, and was still trying to force it on the 
American Commissioners are in full intercourse with the Presi- | Senate. He had supported a usurper (President Baez) against 
dent, and it would seem, therefore, as if little were necessary except | popular indignation; he had threatened with war the Republic 
the acceptance of the Report by the Senate as a basis fora final | of Hayti, without even asking the authority of Congress ; and he 
treaty. This appears to be most satisfactory, but no clear opinion | had indirectly described the policy of the Senate,—a branch 
can be formed until the details are known. It is to be noted, of the Legislature co-ordinate with himself,—as ‘ folly ” for re- 


however, that American statesmen are always easier to deal with | 
in Washington than London. There they are confident ; here they 
are suspicious, 


M. Guizot publishes a long and very generous letter to excuse | 
the Executive Government of France for its indecision and weak- | 
ness in dealing with the revolt in Paris. The only excuse he | 
offers, however, is that the necessity of attacking Paris placed | 
M. Thiers and the Assembly in a very ‘‘ painful position.” They | 
took time and gave time, and now they are acting with energy. | 


M. Guizot knows France, no doubt; but people in England fail | 


entirely to see why an attack on Paris to-day is less painful than 
it would have been a fortnight since ; or why time, which was ex- | 
pected to benefit the Assembly, should not have been expected to 
benefit the Commune, as it has done. Civil war is not less horrible 
on one day than another, except in this way,—that if commenced | 


| 


jecting last year the treaty of annexation. And then, after the rejec- 
tion by the Senate, when the President ought at once to have re- 


| treated from his San Domingo policy, he persisted in protecting 
Baez and threatening Hayti with American ships-of-war, in the 


hope of persuading the Senate to retrace its steps. ‘The replies 
to Mr. Sumner consisted chiefly in producing precedents for a 
similar line of action on the part of the then President in relation 
to the annexation of ‘Texas, and in deprecating discussion till the 
report of the Commission sent to San Domingo, and which had 
just returned, should be presented to Congress. On the whole, 
Mr. Sumner seems to have had a decided moral victory, in spite of 
his political defeat. ‘Che annexation of San Domingo is clearly 
not popular. 


‘A Borough Magistrate” writes to the Times to advocate Mr. 
Bruce’s suggestion that municipalities might take the liquor trade 
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jato their own hands. They should close all existing houses, ap- 
int their own managers, allow them nothing for the sale of 
‘quor, but make that of tea, coffee, and the like very 
fitable to them. In Gothenburg this plan diminished drunken- 
ness very much, and so it might in England, but drunkenness is 
not the only evil in the world. Even as to drunkenness we have 
no security that a municipality to lighten taxes might not en- 
courage drinking, as the Government of Russia does ; but we dread 
still more the corruption which the control of so powerful an 
engine, with such an array of contracts to dispose of, might intro- 
duce into parish politics. State control would be much safer, but 
even that would be dangerous, as the members would practically be 
entrusted with a new and vast patronage, sure to be employed to 
qetain their seats. 


Acorrespondent of the Times complains bitterly of the price of coals. 
He says the coal sold by the owners at 7s. a ton costs 5s. 10d. for 
railway carriage, and is then sold to Londoners at 20s. a ton, leav- 
ing a profit of 50 per cent. on outlay to the dealer, who, however, 
has to pay for intramural delivery. He, however, usually charges 
more than 20s. ‘The owners will not sell to individuals, as they 
thereby offend the agents, who lose their profit. 
coal is one of the great evils of London, and we doubt if it will 
be remedied till we have a great Coal Delivering Company, con- 
tented to divide 10 or 12 per cent., and too large a customer to be 
neglected by the coalowners. Petty distributors are useful 
people, no doubt, but the experience of the public is that big 
salesmen sell better articles at less price. 

“Cc, E. T.” (which signifies, we suppose, Sir Charles 

Trevelyan) writes to Monday’s Zimes to propose a virtual re- 
enactment of 19th Henry VII., c. 12, the statute which 
punished ‘‘vagabonds and those who relieve them.” He 
points out that beggars are not more guilty, hardly so 
guilty, as those idly charitable people who relieve them to 
get rid of importunity or of an unpleasant sensation, and 
justly remarks that with a charitable Association willing 
to investigate all cases of alleged want, even the idlest can have 
no excuse for giving without investigation. But does he not 
forget that any statute giving the police power to apprehend 
givers as well as beggars would put almost every one into the 
power of the beggars, who would extort alms from the busy under 
threat of feigning to receive it from them and swearing that they 
had so received it? And even if the beggars’ evidence in the 
matter could not be legally tendered, the police would be invested 
with a new and very objectionable power of alarming quiet people 
by a charge that would be exceedingly difficult to disprove. 


The English Catholics, who contributed something handsome 
to the Pope’s necessities, have received from him a very grateful 
answer, in which he recalls that he is the successor of that Pope 
Gregory the Great who first sent a mission to England, and by 
whose affection for the English his Holiness will not admit that 
hisown is surpassed. ‘St. Gregory,” he said, ‘‘is my superior 
in science and virtue, but as to love for England, I am equal to 
St. Gregory.” He had prayed to St. Gregory to suggest to him 
the words by which he should reply to the deputation, and possi- 


bly St. Gregory answered the prayer; but if he did, the answer | 


was common-place. The Pope had only to entreat the English 
Catholics to be at one with their bishops,—to have union and 
courage. 
kindly though not very brilliant pun on the affinities of Angli with 
Angeli,— English with Angels ;—probably the history of the last 
twelve centuries would have entirely dispelled that amiable illusion. 


P Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of Manchester, spoke on Tuesday even- 
ng at the annual meeting of the members of the St. Paul's 
Literary Society, touching among other things on the question of 
the Episcopal right to a seat in the House of Lords,—a matter to 
which we have referred sufficiently elsewhere. He also said a 
Word in favour of any kind of ritualism which might have 
the effect of making worship “more devout, and more earnest, 
and bringing the people upon their knees in saying their prayers, 


The price of | 


St. Gregory did not repeat (through the Pope) his | 


‘to joy, but grief; to-day reeling France treads the winepress and 


| and body continue to be one, it will continue to be natural for 
| any feeling which conquers the soul to express itself specifically 
through some bodily action; and no doubt the modern shame at 
| Feligious symbolism is, to some extent, shame at that which it 
| expresses. Still, if you carry out this train of suggestion rigidly, 
you will be not far from the puerilities of Ritualism ; and if you 
| repudiate it altogether, you will foster the reserve which, in a 
| few generations, would freeze up a good deal of real feeling and 
faith. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has replied to the memorialists 
who asked him to enjoin the Bishops not to act upon the 
judgment delivered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the Purchas case, rather happily. He first administers 
a delicate snub to them for the impropriety of the form of their 
memorial; and then intimates—as delicately—that in substance 
he quite agrees with them that the less the laity complain, and the 
harder the Bishops wink at any little ritualisms of which the laity 
don't feel compelled to complain, the better. The Archbishop 
is quite properly scandalized at his clergy for carping at the eccle- 
| siastical law, and even hinting so much as that the judges who 
declared it might have interpreted the law more liberally ; 
he is disturbed at the notion that the Bishops should be 
asked to dispense with the law ; but,—but,—but, after 
all, the Archbishop would have drawn the same memorial 
himself in a more strictly unobjectionable and conventional 
form, and have signed that with pleasure. At least, this is 
what he says, the italics ~being ours:—‘‘ The rubrics, interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, form the lawful rule of divine service, to 
which the clergy are bound to yield a loyal obedience, and of which 
they are bound to observe every particular, when required by autho- 
rity. But certginly, as a matter of fact, not all the clergy are 
| expected by their parishioners, or required by their Bishops, rigidly to 
observe every point in the rubrics at all times and under all circum- 
stances” ;—which strikes us as going quite as near deprecating 
rigid lay legalism, and hinting to the Bishops to be very blind 
until they hear voices of complaint, as an Archbishop decently 
could go. 








The story of Mary Folkard, the policeman’s wife who tried to 
commit suicide because she had no home, has been exploded. ‘The 
City Police are certainly compelled to reside in the City, but the 
Corporation has provided for the difficulty by renting two blocks 
of building for them, and in these blocks twenty sets of rooms, 
“ equal to officers’ quarters in barracks,” are now vacant. Fol- 
kard knew of this, but preferred occupying rooms in houses 
about to be pulled down in order to pay no rent. He had 
occupied such rooms four times till the roofs were taken off. It 
further appears that a large block of model lodging-houses in the 
City is very far from full. In short, the whole story was an 
excuse to account for an attempted suicide. 





There is a curious interest in observing how events and the 
criticisms on events repeat themselves at very considerable intervals 
of time. Alfred de Musset addressed a poem to M. Thiers on 
“ The Law of the Press ” in August, 1835, more than a generation 
since, and much of it might have been written to-day and ad- 
‘dressed to the same statesman in a spirit even more scornful. 
Take the following bitter comparison of France to the drunken 
Helot by whose example the Lacedemonians used to warn their 
youth of the contemptibleness of intoxication :— 


“Oui, c’ost la vérité, la France déraisonne ; 
Elle donne aux badauds, comme & Lacédémone 
Le spectacle effrayant d'un esclave enivre. 
C’est que nous avons bu d'un vin pur et sacré, 
Et, joyeux vigneron qu'un pampre vert couronne, 
Nous vendangeons encore d'un pas mal assuré.” 


Only this time the motive of the intoxication cannot be ascribed 


gathers in the harvest of that crushiag calamity which sometimes 
inebriates as much as any joy. 


Mr. Tarpey has been arrested. His wife was carefully watched, 
and of course he came back to his wife, and to London, as a fly 








—a thing which many Manchester congregations had no idea of comes back to honey ; he was seized in the Marylebone Road with 
doing,”—where the Bishop meant, we suppose, that any shade | some of the diamonds taken from Mr. Ryder on him, and at- 
of faith which inspires enough of the feeling of humility to tempted no denial of his identity. The intellectual interest of the 
make people wish to kneel genuinely, instead of pretending to case entirely consists in the motive which drew Mr. Tarpey back 
kneel, must be nearer the essence of Christianity than one which | to London from a country where he was safe, and with diamonds 
does not. Certainly it is difficult to conceive that a faith which | on him well to do. 
abhors all sorts of external symbolism could master the heart as 

Completely as those which embrace symbolism, for while the soul | 





Consols were on Thursday 93} to 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


incase 
THE FUTURE OF FRANCE. 
I.—THE DARK SIDE. 

| OW is it possible to exhaust all the ill omens for the 

political future of France which seem to throng over 
and darken the horizon as we look forth? We can but 
attempt to enumerate the leading classes of symptoms of evil 
augury. 


Foremost stands the worst omen of all, that the two parties | 


or factions of France are not divided about a political ques- 


tivn, or a political principle, or even a political mode of life, | 
but at bottom about tolerating each other in any shape or | 


way. There is no common ground between them at all on 
which they can even negotiate. The party of movement, the 
party of the cities, take apparently for their motto Proudhon’s 
audacious watchword, ‘ Destruction first, construction after- 
wards,’ ‘ Destruam et wdificabo.’ The party of caution, the party 
of the peasants, take apparently for their watchword destruc- 
tion first, conservation afterwards, ‘ Destruam et conservabo.’ 
The Communists would destroy the whole system of 
French society, in order to reconstruct it. The country party 
would destroy the specific blossom and fruit of social life 
in the great towns, in order to extirpate the cancer that 
threatens property and quiet. The cry of the cities is,—‘ See 
what a galling and ignominious tyranny these peasants try 
to impose upon us; we have been ruled by their ignorance 
and cowardice for twenty years; now let us have our turn, 
and subject them to the principles which have fired us with 
enthusiasm.’ The cry of the country,—repeated, we are 
told, in hundreds of letters received every day by members of 
the Legislature,—is, ‘Paris must be destroyed, Delenda est 
Carthago,—there is no compromise possible with the spirit of 
sheer anarchy and self-will which raves of a new order of 
society, without enumerating one intelligible principle of 
national life.’ And there neither is, nor, we are afraid, can be, 
any middle party of any strength and consideration, to bridge 
the chasm which separates these internecine political foes, and 
hold the scales evenly between them,—and that for a very 
simple reason, that there is no possibility of gradual transition 
from the one position to the other. The party of movement 
understand the destructive part of their creed clearly enough, 
but beyond that they hardly look. The stand-still party 


understand the drastic policy which shall annihilate agita- | 


tion well enough, and beyond that they do not even 
wish to look. 
between antagonists, the first article of whose creed is to smite 
the other as the Jews smote the Canaanites, till politically it 
could hardly lift up its head again? This, then,—the 
violent and ungraduated antithesis between the opposing 
parties,—is the darkest omen for the future. 

Next comes what is an omen of a hardly less threatening 
character, that neither the town nor the country party appear 
to have political leaders in whose principles they have the 
smallest trust. Suspicion is the order of the day on both 
sides. Amongst the civilian Communists Assi succeeds Louis 
Blane, and Pyat succeeds Assi, and each in his turn is an idol 
trodden under foot; amongst the military, Bergeret succeeds 
Lullier, and Cluseret succeeds Bergeret, and still the cry of 
treachery goes up, and at last the only men who can get a 
little faith are the two semi-foreigners, Cluseret the American 
and Dombrowski the Pole, whom the people distrust less than 
they distrust their fellow-countrymen. If it is not quite so 
bad on the side of the Government, it is only from conscious- 
ness of a greater numerical strength and less imminent danger. 
Yet M. Thiers is accused on all sides of treacherous intentions, 
by the Legitimists of collusion with Paris, by the Republi- 
cans of collusion with the fallen dynasties; and if he retains 
his place, it is less from any common feeling of confidence, 
than from the want of any other statesman who would not 
be even more passionately distrusted. In fact, nothing could 
be more significant of the utter absence of an idea than the 
election of M. Thiers by so many Conservative constituencies, 
for M. Thiers represents only that kind of Conservatism which 
succeeds a series of unsuccessful experiments on all conceivable 
forms of political change, and which cries with the Preacher, 
** Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas! ” after all. No wonder 
that with foreign leaders on the one side, chosen only because 
they are less suspected than the men at home, and a leader on 
the other side chosen only because one who has successively 
tried, and relinquished in despair, Napoleonism, Orleanism, 


and the European Revolution, must be less suspected than | 





Where, then, is even the hope of mediation | 


ats 
| any statesman who has not thus exhausted the whole cirele of. 
political faiths, the tie between the people and their leaders jg 
of that frail and feeble kind which so soon ends in the 
monotonous cry, “‘ We are betrayed !” ’ 
And it adds, to our mind, to the peril of the situation, that: 

the French people,—both the city and the country faction,— 
are so docile, so easily led by any one who will give the worg 
of command. That might seem like a great capacity for 
organization ; but, in reality, docility without loyalty, plianey 
without trust, is not a facility for true organization at alt, 
Where docility arises, as it seems to arise so often in France, 
| from mere weakness, from the dislike to resist masterfulnesg 
not from the confidence placed in leaders, it is at once an pos 
couragement to weak and vain men to try experiments on the 
nation, and a discouragement to strong and loyal men to 
attempt a career in which they know that they may at any 
| time be foiled by the apathy of their followers. The political 
| condition of France reminds one of the chemical condition 
| of those substances in which the affinities of the constituents 
|for each other are so slight that almost any of them 
may at any moient escape into combination with some 
wandering atmospheric element, and so break up the 
unity of which it formed a part. The party which wily 
obey the first extemporized leader who bids them follow 
him, without any clear notion either of his purposes or their- 
own, is in far too fluid a condition for real organization. If 
the resistance to haphazard dictation were stronger than it is in 
| France, the hope of a solid organization would be far greater. 
| As it is, the leaders and the followers alike seem to guide their 
| gravest steps by the cropping-up of those vagrant * happy 
| thoughts,’ by which our keen English humourist has so skil- 
| fully illustrated the loose and sandy purposelessness of ‘ modern 
thought.’ 
| Another of the evil auguries of the time in France is that 
| the party of change, the party of progress, is hardly in any 
| perceptible degree the party of light and knowledge. No. 
| doubt nothing can be more densely ignorant and superstitious 
than the conservative peasantry of France who offer the resist- 
'ance to progress. But then the party which assails them is 
| not the party of higher education, but only of passionate revolt. 
| Its leaders see none of the limitations to the principle of revolt.. 
| They follow in the old grooves of 1792, when the system 
of society was one of unscrupulous oppression of the poor, 
|and take up mere destruction as a principle of progress,— 
which to some extent it then really was,—but which it can 
| hardly ever be again. The ignorance of the peasantry is 
dense, but the ignorance of the Communists is little less 
'dense. They know no more of social and political economy 
than they do of optics or acoustics, and yet they plunge 
into these problems with all the rashness of the revolu- 
| tionary era, but without the excuse of that profound misery 
| prevalent in 1792,—a misery at least incapable of any 
'serious enhancement. They are quite unaware both of the 
tyranny and of the terrible wastefulness of socialistic schemes. 
| Even in their crusadeagainst the priesthood, they do not meet de- 
| spotic spiritual influences by the spiritual influences of freedom, 
rather, on the contrary, by the explosion of that fierce passion, 
which will always be conscious of its own need of self-control, 
| and therefore always in danger of falling back into subjugation. 
|The ‘ Reds’ propose to conquer Sacerdotalism and Reaction 
‘not by ‘Sweetness and Light,’ but by ‘Bitterness and 
Heat,’ which are not conquering, though they are violent and 
| destructive forces ; and they will fail. Successful revolutions 
‘have always been headed by the courage which is born of 
| wider knowledge and calmer self-reliance than any of which 
| the Reaction can boast. Is there any sign of such courage 
now among the leaders of Revolt in Paris? The men of 
‘thought and science shrink away from it in fear and 
anger. 

And if the highest qualities of beneficent and successful 
‘revolution are wanting in the leaders of the Commune, are 
not the highest qualities of beneficent and successful Con- 
servatism in great degree wanting in the country party ? No 
doubt the tenacity with which that party clings to proprietary 
ideas, to the strict maintenance of personal property and of 
public order, is the germ of all social Conservatism. But 
where are the qualities which transmute the Conservatism 
of self-interest into the Conservatism of a noble and dis- 
interested national pride? Where is the heroism in defence of 
the soil, the heroism in defence of the community, the heroism 
which makes villages faithful to each other, the heroism which 
is eager to die for tried and proved patriots? Where is such 
heroism as was shown in the Tyrol,—a Catholic and peasant 
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——————— 
pulation like that of France,—during its invasion by Buona- 
Pret Isit not the common talk of France that in every occu- 
Pd town the German General had his table covered with 
communications in which French citizens betrayed the 
Jans of their leaders, the secrets of family life, the very 
hiding-places of their own soldiers? There has been far more 
of fidelity to each other among the Reds of Paris than was 
sometimes shown by French peasants and tradesmen during the 
German invasion. Now, Conservatism which rests on a 
strong proprietary instinct and a sensitive dislike to change, 
can never be really strong unless it blossoms into the fidelity 
and loyalty of a common faith rising far above the level of 
proprietary interests ;—and of this loyal faith we find amongst 
the country party—the Conservative party—of France, but 


far too little trace. 


Such are the evil omens as they appear to us of the French | 


situation, —a total and violent opposition between the party of 
change and the party of order, which admits of no com- 
promise, because there is no common ground on which to 
meet; a complete absence of leaders of known character 
and eminence whose past lives are a guarantee for the 
future, and a consequent readiness to impute treachery 
to the makeshift leaders they have; a servile readi- 
ness to obey any one, which naturally involves an equal 
readiness, when the first temptation comes, to disobey ; 
aterrible want of knowledge and calmness among the party 
of progress ; and a terrible want of faith and loyalty among 
the party of order. We are happy to think that this is but 
one side of the picture, but it is indeed a fatally dark one. 
Taken alone, it would seem to imply that what France needs 
is regeneration,—regeneration for Revolutionists and Conser- 
vatives alike; the birth of a new spirit, rather than the 
institution of a new régime. 


Il.—THE BRIGHTER SIDE. 


F this were the whole truth, as to most Englishmen and 
Germans it appears to be the whole truth, we should 
despair alike of Paris and of France; but we seem to catch 
every now and then a glimpse of something beyond, of causes 
for the worst calamities of the country, which may make them, 
after an interval of suffering, anything but calamitous. Amidst 
all the disorders of the day there are signs, few it is true, but 


|sion replace the old loyalty to a King, be instantly and by 
itself a high conservative force? The “cheap defence of 
nations” is just this, —the devotion to an idea loftier and wider 
than that of one’s own interest. These men, some of them at 
all events, wish to take from the rich to give to the poor, but 
their motive, their conscious motive at all events, is that 
passion of pity and of sympathy with the common millions 
who perish like weeds, which in our time has done or is doing 
the work of a new faith. Citizen Bergeret, compositor and 
general, fighting “that the poor be no longer despised,” as he 
told the Zelegraph’s correspondent, is a very anarchic figure, 
and citizen Smith, patriot and publican, resisting the grant 
of port wine to “those brutes of paupers” is a very orderly 
one; but we have some latent doubts as to the comparative 
nobleness of the two, and no doubt at all as to their compara- 
tive force. And then the ability of these men. There are no 
statesmen among them, we are told, no men of high degree, 
none even of education, none with visible incomes; they are 
tailors, printers, porters, mere workmen, “ who desire not to be 
despised,” fellows whom English correspondents regard 
as the very scum on the water of the ditch. The statesmen 
have fled. The rich have emigrated unopposed. The very 
clerks have resigned. All that is respectable in Paris is 
trembling for its life and for its money, and these contempti- 
ble wretches organize a Government in a day which no one 
disobeys; maintain such order, writes our Catholic correspon- 
dent, a lady as hostile to the Reds as religion and cultivation 
can make her, that “ Paris is as safe as a bird’s nest ;”’ regi- 
ment, arm, and send forth an army of a hundred thousand 
men, and for weeks defy all the efforts of 80,000 regular 
troops. They are the “ creatures of the mob,” but they dismiss 
its favourites; they use bayonets but they displace Generals 
as Napoleon never could, and after every change they make it 
is noted that a “ more dangerous ’”’ man is at the top, that is, 
an abler one; that the reformed regiments show “ more fero- 
city,” that is, a higher degree of fighting power. The deeper 
the depth from which the Reds are drawn the greater 
the wonder at their discipline, and the self-abnegation of 
their followers. Is it a feeble race which, without a vestige 
of a government or an institution or an authority left, amid a 
fierce conflict of opinion, and with none but workmen to use as 
| agents, organizes a capital into a mighty State, able and willing 
| to throw 100,000 men into the battle-field, so to maintain order 








still visible, of the coming of a better time. One-half at | that crime has ceased, so to quell the bitterness of its own heart 
least of the evils of France seem to us the result of the | 28 to terminate suddenly an international persecution? It 
virtues and not of the vices of Frenchmen, of their capacities | 5°¢™s to us that the qualities which make nations great are 
rather than of their weaknesses. This very revolt of Paris is | all here, however misdirected ; that if these men found a 
the result of two feelings, neither of them intrinsically evil,— | leader, if after this frightful churning of the waves a map 
of a disgust with a corrupt and lying Past so deep as to pro- | 4ppeared out of the waters, the course of European history 
duce a strain towards an Utopia, only to be condemned | might be very different from what Englishmen and Germans, 
because it is unattainable. The Communists of the world, | bewildered by the melodramatic catastrophes of a few months, 


and more especially of Paris, are crying for the moon ; but at | ¢xpect that it will be. 

least it is for a more perfect, and not a less perfect,| But the positive dangers of the situation. What of the 
brotherhood of mankind that they are ready to die fight-| hatred between the cities and the towns? It points to 
ing. We in England suppose all this to be a mere cover | federation, a system inimical, it may be, to the aggressive power 
for selfish passions, but mark that the first act of the of France, but not inimical to the full development of her 
Commune was to authorize the election of a Prussian, | internal life, and specially not to its development in that bright 
Frankel, that men of every nationality are accepted as variety of forms which France since the Revolution has so 
officers, that the disgraceful persecution of Germans ceased, | lacked. But France has no men? How many had she during 
that the sneers and insults to Englishmen were exchanged the reign of Louis XV.? This much at least is certain, that 
for hearty expressions of good-will, that as we write the| never at any period did men who can climb mount so fast, 
Commune has decreed the destruction of the column of | never was the people so ready to welcome any leaders. An 
the Place Vendéme as an unwarrantable insult to van-| Italian Jew, an Americanized Frenchman, a Pole,—no matter, 
quished nations. The mass of those who obey the Com- | the last rag of hampering prejudice has been discarded, and the 
mune are not Communists, but they also are going ovt to | tools are to the workmen, be he who he may. There is no 
fight, or suspending business, or suffering hardships quietly loyalty to anybody? No, but there is to ideas, be they the 
fora cause which is not the cause of their own stomachs. | ideas of the Republic, of the White Flag, of Parliamentary 
We Englishmen have forgotten what municipal patriotism Government, or of the Commune, such loyalty, so passionate, so 
Once was, what the Apostle meant when he called himself, | inveterate, so nearly akin to a religion, that the first difficulty 
with irrepressible pride in his home, a “citizen of no mean | of France is the bitterness of her divisions, otherwise the in- 
city”; but though in our modern world a Frenchman's ' curable loyalty of her people to their convictions. But these 
patriotism should be for France, patriotism for Paris is better | ideas are irreconcilable? No more irreconcilable than the ideas 
than self-love. And these men feel it to their hearts’ core, | of Geneva and the ideas of Canton St. Gall, just so irrecon- 
and sybaritic, pleasure-loving, thoughtless, or evil as we think cilable as to give to the policy of Federalism a hold. The 
them, will postpone the blessed hour of tranquil money-get- | irreligion and the superstition of France? Are neither of 
ting, will even elect that it shall never come, will slay, them indifferentism or hypocrisy, and therefore neither of them 
fight, imprison, be imprisoned, in fine suffer all things in| sources of weakness. The indifference or submissiveness of 
order that the city of their love may maintain her| the peasantry? Is entirely superficial. These peasants be- 
rank. In that love there is hope for the future, as come the fiery workmen of the great cities, and their sub- 
there is in that persistent devotion to the Republic, that missiveness while it lasts acts like the stolid belief of English- 
angry suspiciousness that all save themselves are secretly hos- | men that what is is right, as a conservative force, a resisting 
tile to the object of their loyalty. Imagine for a moment medium which saves every movement from flying into infinite 


the Republic established and at work, would not this pas- , space. 
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But the terrible external situation of the country, a con- 
quering army within its borders, a crushing debt, no Govern- 
ment, no army, a possibility or more of total subjugation by 
another and a different race? It is all true, and it was all 
still truer of Germany in 1810, and yet in 1815 the soldier 
who is now Kaiser William entered Paris in triumph. History 
does not repeat itself, and the deliverance of France will not 
come as the deliverance of Germany came; but that it will 
come we may rest assured,—perhaps, and not improbably, from 
German forbearance or enlightened self-interest ; perhaps, and 
not improbably, from a burst of disease among the conquering 
host ; perhaps, though improbably, from the rise of one of those 
men whose function is to deliver nations. What is the condi- 
tion of France compared with the condition of Holland under 
Philip? We attribute too much importance to the incidents 
of a few months, under-estimate too grossly the resources 
which must exist in every nation of six-and-thirty millions, 
forget too completely in our prosperity how the wretched 
fight. We cannot foresee or attempt to foresee the future; we 
have acknowledged without stint the signs of evil abroad in 
France: but we see no sign yet of the only evil, death, from 
which in this world there is for nations, as for individuals, no 
release. It is but a day since Prévost Paradol died because 
the only escape from Cxsar was in suicide, and the Casar is 
at Chislehurst an exile. 


MR. A. HERBERT ON THE COURT. 
N R. AUBERON HERBERT has too much confidence in 


the character of his countrymen. His speech at 
Nottingham was a courageous attempt to discuss with 
unusual temperance and respect for opponents a question 
which thousands of Englishmen are discussing with a 
revolting absence of both those qualities,—the utility in a 
Republican country of Monarchical forms. Among a com- 
munity like that of Great Britain, which, whenever it is left 
to itself, whenever it is by any accident set free from the 
dominion of habit, in every quarter of the world and 
under every variety of circumstance, in all new States, in all 
new Churches, acknowledges the sovereignty of the elective 
principle, that question was certain to arise, and we protest 
against the assumption that because the people of Paris are 
full of a patriotism of Paris instead of a patriotism of France, 
therefore Republicanism is to be placed outside the range of 
English political discussion. If it is so placed, if “ Society ” 
succeeds in sneering or shouting down those politicians who 
believe, as Mr. Herbert does, that a Commonwealth is a 
loftier political organism than a Monarchy, or who see in it 
as we do the natural, though future outcome of the modern 
spirit, the discussion will be transferred to men who do 
not criticize, but only hate; who do not discuss, but 
only howl; who do not vote, but only brickbat,—will be 
removed from men like the Member for Nottingham to 
be entrusted to men like those who voted his dismissal for 
refusing to break an agreement simply because it was made 
with a Queen. Mr. Herbert was perfectly right in his most 
courageous effort to take the subject out of the hands of men 
who detest the Throne mainly because it is not covered with 
corduroy, and to inquire boldly, as politicians should, whether a 
Commonwealth would or would not elevate the ideal of English 
life. That, not the cost of Monarchy, is the true subject of in- 
quiry for men who know, as all educated Englishmen must 
know, that the Monarchy in this country is not costly, that it is 
not oppressive, that it does not restrain, and does not attempt to 
restrain, the nation from doing or leaving undone anything 
whatsoever which it greatly desires either to do or to avoid. 
The single allegation which can be made against it is, that 
Monarchy diverts, though it does not arrest, the march of the 
nation, that without it the national resolves, which even now 
are executive, which even now are accepted by the Queen as 
frankly as by any other member of the governing Council, 
would tend towards a loftier or more beneficial ideal of 
social and therefore of political life. 

That is what Mr. Herbert believes, and that is what we, in 
common, we believe, with an immense majority of the educated 
Liberals of Great Britain, are compelled by facts to doubt. 
We need not, we suppose, discuss the results of any such 
change if effected by violence, or pressure amounting to vio- 
lence, exercised upon the upper classes by the lower. Any 
movement of that kind would involve losses of every kind of 
the most ruinous and permanent description. The com- 


munity, now so united and coherent, so united that a child 
cannot be struck without a kind of national quiver of rage, 


~ ari, 
and so coherent that every voter follows precise] 

: ie “7 ‘ : Y the 
same ideal as every other till the entire nation seems to be 
but one mass of respectables in black broad-cloth, would be 
fissured at a blow with a chasm which it would take a centu 
to fill up. Party feeling, so nearly dead, would revive with 
a fury which might, and we believe would, call the axe into 
play once more, and all progress would be paralyzed, becaugg 
all energy would be exhausted in the never-ending strife of 
the factions, who would see in an improvement bill a Royalist 
intrigue, and in a new budget a measure of Republican pro- 
pagandism. The cost of such an attempt in mere money, the 
actual cash loss, through the diminution of credit, would 
exceed the entire cost of the Monarchy from the days of 
Egbert, and might of itself create a suspension of employment 
which would bring us face to face with all the horrible pro- 
blems—horrible because they so overtax average human ip. 
tellect—involved in the maintenance of the rights of property, 
It is not, however, of violence that any English Republican 
Mr. Odger included, ever thinks, but of some legal transition 
into a new form of Government, produced, say, for example, by 
a King’s weariness of the burden of “ reigning” without 
ruling, a dislike which in some Princes is almost invincible, 
and the question is whether such a transition so managed 
would be productive of good. It might be in some ways, the 
main one being in the truthfulness it would infuse into politi- 
cians who, really Republicans, are hampered by monarchical 
forms, but most assuredly it would not produce the high good 
for which Mr. Herbert looks. He believes that a Republican 
form of government would reintroduce simplicity into the 
national mode of life, and that such simplicity would rein. 
vigorate the noble side of the national character, but where is 
the evidence for his belief? The facts around us all tell the 
other way. The Court system, he says, is a fountain of folly 
playing among us, making us more foolish than we need to be, 
filling our newspapers, for example, with wonderful descrip- 
tions, occupying whole columns, of levées and dresses and 
slightly slavish ceremonials. The statement has a true 
side, and such descriptions are very often as contempti- 
ble as they are tiresome, but is it the Court or the 
people which produces them? Nobody binds the Times 
to publish those columns of titles, or the Zeleyraph to write 
those bejewelled leaders, or any human being to pay pennies 
for all that description of upholstery. It is the people whose 
demand produces that supply. The Court Circular, the only 
official record of Court doings, is as simple as such a produc- 
tion can be. It is the doctors, educated men of the profes 
sional class, who announce the birth of “a prince,” as if a prince 
were some rare species of the human race, while the Queen 
describes the event as the birth of “a son.” The abolition of 
the Court would no more change the taste of the people for 
ceremonious frivolities than the retirement of Messrs. Jackson 
and Graham would extinguish their taste for fine furniture, or 
than the apotheosis of Tupper would extinguish their taste for 
platitudes in verse. There is no Court in America, but American 
journals received by this mail are full of elaborate descriptions 
of the dresses worn by Mrs. Grant and the ladies around her 
at a recent wedding, descriptions differing only in two points 
from those which the Zimes would publish of any grand Court 
ceremonial. The American reporters descend to details which 
in England would be pronounced impudent, if not nauseoas, 
and they almost invariably mark the cost of the dresses with 
a certain sense of awe, as if price of itself were the highest 
criterion of excellence. Is there any improvement in those 
improvements upon English frivolities ? We doubt very greatly 
whether the tone of English society would be much changed 
by the disappearance of a Monarchy which has ceased to 
exercise social influence, but so far as any change occurred it 
would probably be for the worse. The millionaire would become 
the aristocrat, and the financier would lead society, and the 
ideal of life, instead of being merely luxurious, would be 
luxurious and vulgar too. Our social hierarchy, bad as it may 
be, does restrain that worship of wealth which is the foible of 
Anglo-Saxons, and which threatens in America to demoralize 
every section of the community. Our judges wear wigs, but 
they do not take bribes. Our Secretaries of State dress m 
livery to attend the Sovereign, but they do not buy their 
positions. Our journals devote whole columns to Court 
frivolities, but they do not send female reporters into the 
dressing-rooms of the great ladies, while they are dressing, t 
report from that point of view. Our distinctions of birth may 
be absurd—though after all it is Mr. Vere de Vere and not Mr. 
Croesus who usually hungers after simplicity—and our distin 





tions of rank are most of them grotesque, but no distinctions 
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corrapt a people so rapidly and so surely as the effacement of all 
distinctions before the single distinction of wealth. You can- 
not sell yourself for birth, for birth is incommunicable. You 
cannot sell yourself for rank, because the Sovereign has no 
interest in buying you. But you can sell yourself and your 
self-respect for cash, and in France and America you do. 
A grave, simple, and slightly stern Commonwealth is our 
jdeal for England, as it is Mr. Herbert’s ; but we doubt with 
an almost incurable fear whether the disappearance of the 
Throne would enable us to secure it, whether the sovereignty 
of the mass would not accelerate the very worst tendencies of 
our unsatisfactory civilization. It seems to us very often, as 
we wend our way through the journals, that one of the 
simplest persons in England is its Queen. 





MR. GOSCHEN AND THE LANDLORDS. 


THAT is all the pother about? Mr. Goschen has proposed 
W to divide the rates now paid by the occupier between 
the occupier and owner, and to judge from the language of 
some of their advocates, the landowners consider his measure 
one of spoliation. The Saturday Review, seldom violent, 
though often scornful, is so beside itself with rage that it 
declares in one column that the innovation is equivalent to 
anew income tax of half-a-crown upon the poorer landlords, 
and in another that “as Mr. Goschen’s Bill makes no addition 
to the taxes on real property, the Budget will almost certainly 
include some fresh demand on the unhappy owner of land.” 
If there is no addition to the taxes on real property, why are 


| present, the landlords, who alone sit in the House of Commons, 
do not pay the rates on their farms, and unless they rackrent 
have very little direct interest in reducing them. The tenants 
pay them, and though if they were reduced rent might be 
‘raised, the landlords are not anxious to be perpetually 
_ readjusting the scale of their demands. 
| Lord Malmesbury takes the lead in the attack on another 
| point of the Bill. Instead of contending for the right of the 
| parish to get something from personal property, which 
|might be maintained by argument—the owner of Consols 
| being distinctly protected by the poor-rate and police rate, 
in some sort of proportion to the wealth thereby saved 
| from attack, or at least as much so as he is by the taxes for 
Army and Navy—his lordship selects the assessment on game 
as his point of assault. How, he says, is game to be assessed, 
when game is not property. Those who sport do not sell 
/game, and how is game to be valued when it is not sold. 
There is a simplicity in these questions which would be 
| delightful, were not the writer a Peer and an ex-Secretary of 
| State. Lord Malmesbury does not sell his game, we dare say, 
| or let his shootings; but then there are people who do, and 
though the Chairmen of Parishes may be stupid folk, they 
‘will be bright enough, let us hope, to strike a customary 
| average of value. That they may strike it too high we think 
| possible—the Saturday Review hit a blot there—particularly 
|if the parish contains a preserve which demoralizes half its 
youth; but even then Lord Malmesbury and his friends have 
|the remedy in their own hands. Let them keep down the 
head of game, to the immense benefit of their tenantry. If 


landholders about to be ruined by the new tax? Because, says | they prefer, on the contrary, to keep it up, then they have, it 
the Review, the small landowner is mortgaged; and if the|is clear, a beneficial interest in something which, whether 
mortgagee is not taxed—which he will not be—the small | property or not for certain purposes, is certainly maintained 


landowner’s small margin of income will all be taken up 
in paying the rates, and he will be ruined. Well, why | 
should he not be ruined? Setting aside for a moment the 
economical part of the question, just see what the preten- | 
sion advanced by the Saturday Review amounts to. It is 
nothing less than a demand that the insolvent landowner, 
alone among insolvents, shall be exempted from payment of 
taxes! John Smith, farmer, owes so much to his banker that 
after payment of interest he has barely enough profit left to 
pay his rates, but still he must pay them. Only if he owns | 
land, and the interest on his borrowings, being secured upon 
land, is low, then, if his margin is insufficient, he need not pay 
his taxes. Somebody else, in fact, is always to pay the in- 
Since the fall of the ancient | 


regime in France, we do not think such an argument has been 
put forward in Europe, and the Saturday Review, when it has | 
recovered its temper, will, we doubt not, be first to repudiate | 
its own proposition, but still the fact that it could have been | 
made may afford Mr. Goschen a hint as to the kind of oppo- 
sition he may expect from the distinctive “friends of the land.” | 
The truth is that Mr. Goschen’s proposal will be in most 
places a mere administrative change, defensible rather on | 
political than on economical grounds. It will not relieve 
the farmer and it will not distress the landlord. The Bill is 
not retrospective and does not interfere with leases, and the 
landlord therefore, on the next avoidance of lease, may add 
the half-rate to his rent. The tenant may not be able or | 
willing to pay it? Clearly he is both able and willing, for he | 
does it now, only instead of paying half to the collector and | 
half to the landlordin the shape of increased rent, he pays it 
all to the collector. He gets no relief under the Bill, except | 
perhaps a little time, which his landlord will grant and the | 
collector cannot, while the landlord loses nothing except when 
his tenant bolts with the rent. He will then lose his rent and 
his half-rate, whereas now he only loses his rent, but that 
small additional liability will only make him a little more 
careful to choose solvent men for his farms. A very small 
landlord who racks very hard may perhaps be compelled to 
bear the tax rather than see a farm thrown up, but a tenant 
in that position and aware of his advantage would be pretty 
sure to obtain an equivalent concession from his landlord in | 
some other way. So slight will be the change, that we suspect 
Mr. Goschen, but for political reasons, would have made the | 
Owner pay all, and so reduced the cost of collection and in- | 
creased the regularity of receipt. It would, however, be most | 
inexpedient to remove the rate bills entirely from the observa- | 
tion of the farmers who send up the county members and the 
citizens who elect the spending Boards, a Bill which is never | 
seen being very often forgotten, and consequently the rates are 
divided, and for the future both landlords and oceupiers will | 
have a direct interest in making them as lowastheycan. At | 


‘almost comic at once in its energy and its absurdity. 
| does he not propose to exempt his pictures from the succes- 


for the purpose of supplying them with amusement. If game 
is not a luxury, why keep it up, as Lord Malmesbury rightly 
says, at great expense?—and if it is a luxury, what 
better subject can there be for taxation than a luxury 
which every one who maintains it can at discretion 
abandon? Game has every attribute required in a sub- 
ject for taxation. The tax will fall only on the rich, it 
will be ‘self-adjusting. and it will diminish a thing which, on 
the whole, is rather more injurious than beneficial. We do not 
suppose the proposal will get through Parliament, because if the 
occupier pays half the rates on game he will want to have 
half the game too, and the game question will be compli- 
cated to a degree neither landlords nor tenants will like; but 
the attack on it from Lord Malmesbury’s point of view is 
Why 


sion-duty? He neither lets nor sells them, and the benefit 
they afford him, if any, is rather more of an educating 
character than the benefit afforded by game. Yet they are 
taxed, and taxed by collectors who, of their own knowledge, 
know as little about the value of pictures as the value of 
pheasants. Whether game ought to be counted as realty is 


another matter; but, as we imagine, Mr. Goschen has not pro- 
| posed to make that concession to the landlords’ great prayer. 
| A pheasant may not be real property any more than a hen, 
| but land used for breeding pheasants may have its value very 


greatly enhanced by their presence, and land is realty. 





THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER ON EPISCOPAL PEERS. 


HE Bishop of Manchester enjoys the distinction of often 
being exceedingly frank,—not only for a bishop, which 
would be saying little,—but absolutely. He has several times 
since his appointment spoken almost as if he had forgotten 
that the Episcopal Bench studies reserve, that consecration 
seals the mouth in public, except to consecrated topics. But 
his speech the other day at Manchester was safe, disappoint- 
ingly safe, safe even to the verge of insignificance. And yet 
he had a good subject before him, which a man of his calibre 
might surely have done more than touch and then drop 
as if it were a live coal in his hand. Dr. Fraser referred 
to the agitation which appears to be commencing for con- 
stitutional changes both as regards Throne and Church, 
and said on the latter head :—‘ The Bishops were threatened 
with losing their seats in the House of Lords. Individually, 
he should not care about that, for the seat was not a parti- 
cularly comfortable one. If any noble Peer on the other side 
of the House had a joke to vend, the poor Episcopal Peers 
were certain to be the object of that joke. It was not a 
pleasant thing to sit in lawn sleeves and be laughed at. All 
he said was, that so long as the Bishops in the House of Lords 
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were thought to be of any service to the country, and were 
penetrated by local and patriotic motives, he thought that 
possibly they would maintain their position, although the 
matter was one about which, he repeated, he was individually 
profoundly indifferent.” Bishop Fraser must have been 
studying in the school of Goldsmith’s critic, who remarked 
that it was always safe to say of a picture that, ‘the picture 
would have been better if the painter had taken more pains.’ 
Indeed, that statement is almost rash compared with the ex- 
pression of opinion that ‘‘ so long as the Bishops in the House 
of Lords were thought to be of any service to the country, 
and were penetrated by loyal and patriotic motives, he thought 
that possibly they would maintain their position.” Yet the 
speech strikes us as really illustrating very forcibly, and the 
more forcibly because unconsciously, the strongest practical 
objection which can be taken against the presence of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords, and illustrating it, too, in 
the case of a bishop who is one of the most liberal, 
bold, and independent on the Bench. This objection 
is, that bishops have not only ceased to be general 
politicians in public, but that, whether rightly or wrongly, 
they regard themselves as almost compelled by the 
office they hold to avoid general politics, to eschew states- 
manship, and to speak only on that nondescript class of sub- 
jects called ecclesiastical and social. We have always held 
that,—at all events while clergymen of the Church of England 
continue to be excluded from the Lower House,—there is 
a very fair case for admitting into the House of Lords the 
men selected for capacity and distinction from among the 
clergy of our Church. As Mr. Gladstone said in the debates 
on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, it is impossible 
to forget that, except in the case of a few eminent men who 
are elevated to the Peerage, in spite of comparative poverty, 
probably chiefly because they are childless, and of one or two law 
jords and ex-statesmen from India or the House of Commons, 
the Bishops are the only members of the House of Lords 
promoted for merit, that is, who reach that assembly through 
their own personal achievements. If, then, they chose to take 
the full share of politicians and statesmen in its debates, we 
ought to find them, whether Liberal or Conservative, some of 
the ablest members of the House of Lords. But in point of fact 
they are nearly useless. They are heard pleading, as it seems 
to the people, for the privileges of the Church, whenever a 
Bill which affects the Church and its emoluments comes on, or 
voting for the view of ‘society’ as against popular needs, as in 
the case of the Bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister ; but never found touching the questions which interest 
the nation at large most deeply, never discussing the bearing 
of a national Army,—a year of sharp discipline and drill for 
every British citizen,—on the morality of the people; never 
discussing reform in the spirit of men who see that a true 
theology ought to stir up every one who accepts it to claim his 
place in the nation; never treating, as Christian politicians 
might, the morality of conquest, or of the new principle of 
non-intervention ; never even leading a movement like that set 
on foot by the reformers of Liverpool, and which has at last 
taken shape in Mr. Bruce’s Licensing Bill, for aiding the friends 
of temperance among the poor. Why the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Manning has done more for the temperance move- 
ment than all the English Bishops put together; indeed we 
can remember only Bishop Temple who has given it any sub- 
stantial support. We know that it will be said that Bishops are 
too busy with the heavy duties of administering their dioceses to 
meddle in such matters. Very well, then they are too busy 


aS 
|sorbing labour, seems to deprive us of all the practical 
advantages which we might expect from the criticisms passed 
by true representatives of spiritual principles on the poli 
of statesmen,—we do not see how one can further defend 
their presence in the House of Lords. Of course, if the 
leave it, we ought at once to make clergymen as eligible ag 
Dissenting ministers to the House of Commons, where there jg 
no reason at all why clergymen of a certain type, with ample 
means and a capacity for public affairs, should not makg 
themselves more useful to the nation than they ever could } 
taking a cure of souls. If Dominican monks have sat with 
good effect in the revolutionary assemblies of France, ang 
Dissenting ministers have sat with good effect in our own 
House of Commons, it is clear that clergymen may discharge 
| similar duties with equally good results. 

The truth we suspect to be that the Bishops are prevented 
from taking a more statesmanlike and manly part in the 
political discussions of the House of Lords neither by mere 
pressure of business,—which is, no doubt, great,—nor by fear 
of the evils attaching to the appearance of political partizan. 
ship, but by a false and effeminate notion of what is due to 
their own ‘sanctity.’ Not only the Bishop of Winchester, 
—who is in this a typical bishop, that he exaggerates all that 
is peculiar to the official type, and invests it with a certain 
force of expression,—but several of his right reverend brethren 
betrayed this dread of doing anything that they considered 
“ unsanctified,” in the recent discreditable discussion in the 
Upper House of Convocation concerning the Revision of the 
Bible. They spoke of ‘unsanctified learning’ with a sort 
of horror, and complained of having been hurried, by want of 
proper notice, into mistakes fatal to their sanctity. And it 
might perhaps be fatal to their sanctity, if they allowed them- 
selves to discuss worldly questions in public with men of the 
world,—not, you may be sure, that they would wish to be ‘taken 
out of the world,’ only that this is their peculiar way of ‘ keep- 
ing themselves from the evil.’ And a very poor and cowardly way 
it is, at least as it seems to us,—the sanctity of the Pharisee, 
not the sanctity of the Christian, to whom no subjects that are of 
human interest can be common or unclean. The Bishops 
evidently smart under the very poor jokes which are levelled 
at their lawn sleeves and somewhat feminine apparel, but are 
they sure that they do not give half the point to these jokes 
by their dainty political ways? Is not their notion of sanctity, 
even where it is not Pharisaic, at best the woman’s notion,—of 
complete seclusion from topics unbecoming to their spiritual 
position? Do they not teach the world to think of theology 
as a study which diminishes the hearty interest of men in 
masculine duties, and sometimes almost cancels the fighting 
power of the soldiers of Christ? Would Dr. Temple him- 
self,—the most loyal soldier among them,—deny that he 
belongs less truly to the Church militant in that Upper House 
of Convocation, or on the Episcopal benches of the House of 
Lords, than he did as head master of Rugby? We fear 
the sanctity of the Bishops is a dainty, though ex- 
tremely infectious quality, which makes them “ walk 
delicately,” even though it be, like Agag, to their destruc- 
| tion, rather than boldly, like men who believe that Christ 
| rules this world, as well as the next. At all events, it is only 
| on the strength of such a faith as this that they could fairly 
| claim to sit in the House of Lords. And if they really evinced 





|such a strength, they would certainly not give the world any 
| plausible right to say of them, as it does, that practically 
| 


speaking they represent only ecclesiastical interests, and are, 
though not an hereditary caste, the least popular element in 


with the administration of their dioceses to be of use to the | the unpopular branch of the British Legislature. 


British Legislature, and their presence in it isa sham. In no 
other case do we admit a single order, acting for the sake of 
a single interest, into either branch of the Legislature. Even 
‘the Law Lords” are general politicians compared with the 
Bishops. Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Cairns were leaders of 
the House of Lords. Lord Brougham addressed it on every 
topic under the sun. Lords Hatherley, Penzance, and West- 





THE AMATEUR SOLDIERS ON THE BRIGHTON DOWNS. 
a seeing a good deal of the struggle between France 


and Germany, it is a curious contrast to assist in the 
mimic strife upon our own shores. From the dust-cloud and 
glitter of the victorious march to Paris, and from the dreary 











bury are even now some of the most active members of the | waiting for months at Versailles, it is a long step to come 
House. The “Spiritual Peers” were certainly never sup- | back to the jovial ranks of our Amateur Army. So says the 
posed to sit as mere guardians of a particular Church, or advisers | present writer, speaking from experience, and certain it is that 
on points of morality in the narrower sense. It has been sup- | the contrast alluded to above may afford matter for practical 
posed, very wisely as we think, that a spiritual faith has or ought | reflection to Englishmen. How far, we may ask ourselves, 
to have a direct bearing on almost every earthly topic ; that it | would these Volunteers be of use against a real enemy ? What 
should have something to say to the organization of the | would happen should they be suddenly called upon to serve? 
national life in every department, and that therefore, and | We need have no doubts about the individual men, but we 
therefore only, the chiefs of the National Church have a! must not conclude that every armed assemblage is an army in 
right to be heard among the secular Peers. If this is | the effective sense. 

not so,—and the shyness of the Bishops, or their too-ab-| They do not manage Volunteer Reviews on the sea-coasi 
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better in Germany than in England, because they do not! 
But if they did attempt them, they | 


attempt them at all. 
would do things on a larger scale and with a more practical 


ization, you may depend. Such fragments of battalions, 
such diminished companies, and so grotesque a variety of 


equipment to make them resemble an army by merely being 
brought together on the Downs. They lack, for the most 
part, the great-coat and knapsack, so indispensable on active 
service, while there is no attempt at an ammunition-train, or 
at anything like even a holiday commissariat. We do not 


uniform as one sees in our Volunteer Army are very discourag- say, organize the orange-sellers, or form the ginger-beer 


. They savour of playing at soldiers in a way which is 
belied by the really martial bearing and excellent drill of many 
of the men. There is something to be proud of in the zeal 
with which the 500th Middlesex, scarcely more numerous than 
its brass band, plods onward through clouds of dust to take up 
its defensive position, or in the powerful cart-horse teams and 
solid equipments which enabJe our small artillery force to toil 
over the Downs. There is the raw material of what might 
be the finest army in the world to be seen at Brighton, 
by help of the small samples which the Easter holiday 
brings together. Twenty-five thousand men in grey 
uniforms and green uniforms, in blue, and black, and 
red, and brown, crowd the Brighton streets as the morning 
wears on, until you would think that there must be a 
force of two hundred thousand bayonets in the immediate 
neighbourhood. These can only be detachments from some 

t army not far away,—detachments come into town, per- 
haps, to attend the funeral of a deceased field-marshal. Yet 
they seem a little too cheerful in manner, and their music is 
of too lively a kind for that hypothesis. The flags, too, are 
not hoisted half-mast high, but fly out bravely on the breeze 
from the tops of the flag-staffs. The crowd is full of merri- 
ment, and laughs at and cheers its amateur defenders in a 
good-humoured, patronizing way. The crowd does not forget 
that this is Easter Monday, and that, come what may, the 
weather is fine; that the blue sea dashes pleasantly in upon 
the shingle, and that “right half-turn,” or “left half-turn,” 
“front form company,” or “rear form company,” the military 
picnic must needs be a success. 

Where is the German wetering-place like Brighton ? Where 
have Germans, or Frenchmen, or any other people, such downs 
for a military picnic as our Brighton Downs? Why, even the 
dusty march from the Steyne to the race-course is enlivened by 
glimpses of the sea, and there are hundreds of pretty faces at 
the windows, and hundreds of gay toilets upon the balconies, 
todo honour to the long-drawn procession. Up we tramp, 
one corps after another, with plenty of music for the first 
part of the way, and with a breathless scramble at the end to 
bring us into our proper places. The smooth turf of the race- 
course is very pleasant walking after our toilsome ascent, the 
march past is got through with tolerable steadiness, and we 
move forward at a rapid pace to meet the enemy. Then 
comes the sham fight on the Downs above Rottingdean. It is 
& very picturesque sight, as the line of the supposed invaders 
comes on to attack us, and as our line is formed to repel them. 
The undulating country is covered with bodies of armed men 
mancwuvring against one another, and there is a sharp fire of 
Sniders kept up along the front. But it does not seem that 
the movements of the different brigades have quite the pre- 
cision that could be wished, and there are not cannon enough 
employed to give the battle an air of modern reality. The 
small-arm fire is sometimes begun at too long a range, and it 
sometimes happens that a corps stands calmly to be shot 
down, without reply, in a position where nothing would avail 
it in a real battle but flight or surrender. The orange-sellers 
at such moments do a roaring trade. 

Yet when all this has been said in criticism of the sham 
fight, as regards its imitation of a battle of the present day, 
there remains the fact that a great deal of ground was covered 
in & short time by the Volunteers in a workmanlike manner. 
The necessities of the railway journey from London had 
cramped the whole proceedings of the fight, by only allow- 
ing a few hours in the afternoon for the attack and 
defence, the renewed attack, and the final retreat. But those 
who prepared the plan of action had made it simple and in- 
telligible enough, if we admit that an enemy would take 
Rottingdean as his base of operations ; and with more time to 
spare, this plan might have been carried out very completely. 
As to the début of the breech-loader, it was excellent in point 
of quickness. Our Volunteers have taken kindly to their 
new rifles, and the rapid fire which they maintain would do 
credit to the Chassep6t or Zundnadel. It would be a murder- 
ous fire, in case of an actual struggle, for the men have learnt 
to shoot straight as an amusement. What we want is strong 
battalions and frequent field-days. The samples sent to 

Brighton are good—if viewed as samples—but with too few 





people into flying columns, with staff officers at their 
head. But we do say that there would be much 
work to do and many purchases to make before the 
armed assemblage at Brighton could undertake a week's cam- 
paign. This absence of the dull details of soldiering causes 
difficulty in comparing our Volunteers with foreign reserve 
forces, The English Volunteer stands alone in his intelligent, 
well-drilled, unreadiness. He has somewhat of the steady 
formation of the Germans, and is, on an average, a better shot 
than most of them. But he is woefully behind-hand in the 
dull details already mentioned. It is one thing not to carry 
your knapsack upon a field-day, and another thing not to 
possess a knapsack at all. We doubt whether one-tenth of 
the Volunteers have ever tried a two hours’ excursion in heavy- 
marching order! And if they had, you may remark, they 
would never come down so equipped for an Easter Monday at 
Brighton. Perhaps not. It is a great holiday at the sea-side, 
and must not be judged too hastily by theories of “blood and 
iron.” J. E. H. 8. 





MR. BAGEHOT ON THE PREDISPOSITION TO 
CREDULITY. 


N R. BAGEHOT has contributed to the new number of the 
Contemporary Review one of his subtle and original essays 
on a subject which, as he truly says, has been too much neglected 
by those who have written upon the laws of thought and evidence, 
—namely, that element in conviction which is not due to laws of 
thought and evidence at all, but to causes which he regards as in 
most cases independent of even the appearance of evidence. 
We cannot profess to summarize adequately the positions 
taken in this very able essay, otherwise we should leave 
ourselves no space in which to criticize them; but we may shortly 
describe them as these :—that belief is an indigenous weed 
springing up, almost without any intellectual excuse, in the human 
mind; that the tendency of ideas, apart from any evidence con- 
nected with them, to breed convictions (of the emotional sort), 
springs partly fram the clearness with which they are conceived 
or impressed, partly from the intensity with which they take hold 
of us, partly from their reiteration, partly from their interesting- 
ness or the excitement they produce in us, especially when that 
interestingness is congenial to the individual temperament, as, for 
instance, when it brings good news to the sanguine or bad 
tothe despondent. Next, Mr. Bagehot endeavours to account for 
this tendency of clear, intense, reiterated, and interesting ideas to 
generate an irrational belief in the objective existence of corre- 
sponding realities or things; and he does so by the hypothesis 
that in the infantine mind belief is the rule, i.e., every associa- 
tion of distinct thoughts is supposed to correspond to some 
real association of similar outward things, until doubt is at 
last forced upon the growing intelligence by the collision of these 
false initial beliefs with the undeceiving facts of the outer world. 
Now, of course, observes Mr. Bagehot, if belief be the normal state, 
and doubt the lesson learned from collision with external fact, 
those conceptions which were engraved deepest on us will inspire 
beliefs deeper and less easily abandoned than those which passed 
superficially across our imaginations. Thus, cwxteris paribus, a clear 
and defiuite conception or picture will impress us more powerfully 
than an obscure idea or vague picture, and the corresponding 
suggestion of belief will be less easily rooted out ; an intense and 
vivid conception will impress us more powerfully than one which 
does not flash upon us with any force, and the corresponding sug- 
gestion of belief will be more tenacious; a repeatedly recurring 
conception will impress us more than one which recurs only 
seldom or has occurred only once, and it will take more time and 
evidence therefore to weed out the belief inspired by the former 
than it will to weed out the belief inspired by ‘the latter ; 
and again, an interesting conception, especially if it runs with 
the grain of our temperament, will impress us more deeply than 
a dull or tame one; and there again any belief the former has 
given birth to will be less easily eradicated. Finally, Mr. 
Bagehot draws the conclusion that we should be on our guard 
against this omnivorous believing power of the mind, and more 
especially, of course, against the tendency of clear, intense, recur- 





bayonets behind each band of music, and with too slender an | rent, and interesting ideas to produce beliefs without evidence ; he 
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warns us that ‘‘ we must always keep an account in our minds of | not referred to, which may be thought to support his theo; 
the degree of evidence on which we hold our convictions, and be | that some sort of belief is the natural precipitate left } 
most careful that we do not permanently permit ourselves to feela | all thoughts and pictures which pass through the mind oa 
stronger conviction than the evidence justifies ;” yet he advises us | we learn to dissolve the precipitate by a habit of doubt, The 
to ‘‘ utilize the intense emotion of conviction as far as we can,” | one fact is, as Mr. Bagehot says, that “in dreams where 
i.e., in relation to ‘‘the truths of which there is good evidence,”’| we are out of collision with fact, we accept everything ag 
though never allowing this emotion to spring up in relation to| true.” But the explanation of this, so far as it is accurate ig 
propositions of which there is incomplete evidence, i.c., which | very simple; namely, that we only accept as fact what appears to 
cannot yet be called truths. Such isa brief summary of this subtle | pass before our eyes, what we seem fo see,—a habit which we 
essay,—for the fuller illustration of which we must refer our | have learned from finding that we can trust our waking vision, 
readers to the essay itself. How it is that mere fancies become so strongly and distinctly 
Now, no one will deny that young children will imbibe beliefs, | visible in dreams, is quite another question ; but it is to this—the 
positive or negative, from reading or from their elders, with the | apparent testimony of the sense of sight—that we must ascribe 
greatest facility, until, as Mr. Bagehot says, ‘the hesitation | the implicit belief dreams inspire. It is not true that we implicitly 
produced by collision” either with the facts of external life, | believe statements made to us in dreams. On the contrary, we 
or with opposite authorities, begins to weed the mind of such | often violently contest and argue against them in the dream itself, 
easy convictions;—nor is it in the least unreasonable that |The other fact which might seem to support Mr. Bagehot’s 
young children should imbibe beliefs thus easily from authority. | theory is, that after forming a mental picture of a person or place 
Almost all their elementary knowledge, all by which they have | hitherto unknown to us, there is often a faint feeling of surprise 
learned how to make their way in life, how to avoid danger, pain, | when we come to make acquaintance and find our mental picture 
and evil, how to find and use the experience they most need, they | wholly imaginary. But it is sufficient to say of this case that we 
have learned in this very way, on the authority of others, and no | either have, or suppose that we have, constructed our picture out 
intellectual instinct can be more trustworthy than that which | of materials gathered from scraps of fact detailed to us; and 
teaches children to trust to those in whom their trust has been | that if we knew distinctly that we had not done this,—that our 
habitually justified. Young children cannot be expected to dis- | picture was a mere free creation of our own minds,—we should feel 
cern the limit beyond which this sort of trust is, comparatively | no surprise whatever at the discrepancy between our fancy and 
speaking, worthless, till they have learned it by their own ex-| the reality. 
perience; they are following the best analogy open to them when| We cannot but reject, then, Mr. Bagehot’s theory that beliefs as to 
they accept implicitly what they hear and read, till they begin to | external fact are deposited by every impression passing through the 
find how great the collision of authority with authority, and of | mind until we are compelled, by rude collision with those external 
authority with fact, really is. But to admit this is very | facts, to weed our minds of this rank vegetation of false beliefs. 
different, indeed, from admitting Mr. Bagehot’s principle that ‘at | We hold that the vast crop of false beliefs grows of some more 
first we believe all which occurs to us ;” in other words, that any | or less incorrect application of legitimate principles of belief. 
impression on our minds immediately suggests some corresponding | Take Mr. Bagehot’s two crucial instances, for example, of intensely 
reality outside of us, so that if, for instance, a palace of sugar- | strong convictions growing from what would seem to be no root. 
candy presents itself to a young child’s imagination, or the fancy | Caliph Omar, he says, according to Gibbon’s description of him, 
that its rocking-horse may be an enchanted prince flashes across | burnt the Alexandrine Library, saying, ‘‘ All books which contain 
its mind, it will believe in the real existence of that palace of | what is not in the Koran are dangerous; all books which contain 
sugar-candy, or that enchanted prince inside the rocking-horse, | what is in the Koran are useless.” ‘‘ Probably no one,” adds Mr, 
until some collision with external fact produces hesitation,—which, | Bagehot, ‘ever had an intenser belief in anything than Omar 
indeed, in either case, especially the former, it would not be easy for | had in this. Yet it is impossible to imagine it preceded by an 
external fact to bring about. In reality, the credulity of the young | argument.” On the contrary, false as is the conclusion, we do 
is due, we have no doubt, to their ascribing a vast deal too much | not think the train of thought, whether Caliph Omar enter- 
superiority of knowledge to those whose knowledg® is on some points | tained it or not, by any means devoid of logic. It would be made 
clearly very superior to their own,—a misapplication of a verysound | up, first, of precisely the same kind of argument on which so 
principle. But that very young children know perfectly well what | many people have believed in the verbal inspiration of the Bible 
romancing means, and would be as much astonished as their | and the infallibility of the Church,—namely, that any source 
elders if they were told that all their fancies are mere copies of | from which men learn truths vastly above man should, by all 
fact, and.are worthy of belief, all experience seems to us to show. | analogy, be free from errors which man is capable of detecting ;— 
‘*Mamma,” says the little boy who can hardly speak clearly, | wherefore, the Koran, if true revelation at all, must have been 
—he would never have thought of broaching the theory ali true and independent of external literary criticism ; 
to his father,—‘* suppose Pussy grew, and grew, and grew till | and next comes precisely the same kind of argument which has 
she covered the house, and the town, and the sun, and moon, | always tended to make religious teachers jealous of the distract- 
and stars, and everywhere!” ‘ You little rogue!” says his mother ing influences of learning of a purely natural and human kind,— 
cheerfully, whereupon the little rogue bursts into a hearty laugh, | namely, that our minds, being so limited as they are, have not 
and betrays no symptom at all that he had ever needed “the hesi- | room for any great variety of keen interests, so that if the divine 
tation produced by collision,” to convince him that his imagina- | truth is true at all, we should be very jealous of admitting rivals 
tion is playing freaks, and does not inspire him with any belief. Yet | to it which may sap its hold on us and virtually supplant it. No 
the idea of pussy growing, and growing till it covered everything, is | doubt, both premisses are, on the whole, false; but so far from 
‘clear’ enough, ‘intense’ enough, ‘interesting’ enough, and insome | not admitting of argument in their favour, both premisses are, 
pertinacious infants might easily be ‘constant’ or reiterated enough, | to one earnestly believing that the Koran contained a real divine 
to satisfy all Mr. Bagehot’s criteria of ideas which produce an | revelation, mere misapplications of true principles of logical ana- 
unreasoning ‘emotion of conviction.’ And clearly, the very same | logy,—first, that knowledge of the greater would be likely to 
infant who recognizes this notion as purely fanciful when it origi- | imply knowledge of the less,—next, that various branches of 
nates in his own arbitrary conceptions, might be made to believe | knowledge are to some extent competitors for our rather limited 
something very like it as a fact by any grave traveller who should amount of intellectual grasp, and that it will be necessary, there- 
take him on his knee and tell him seriously that such an event had | fore, to discourage the too eager pursuit of the less important, if 
really happened in a distant country in which he was staying. In| we would not injure the pursuit of the more important. 
that case the natural and legitimate credulity of childhood would; Again, Mr. Bagehot quotes a curious case, which occurred to 
come into play, and the child who perfectly understood that his | himself, of false presentiment founded apparently on the intense 
own thoughts had been playing with him, would accept implicitly | vividness with which the picture of his own success as the Parlia- 
the marvel on an authority which he had never learned to| mentary representative of a particular borough forced itself on his 
dispute. Indeed, Mr. Bagehot produces so very little trace of | mind during a contested election in which he was at one time at the 
evidence that ‘at first we believe all which occurs to us,” | head of the poll, and ultimately only beaten by seven votes. And no 
that it is not very easy to argue against so vague a pro-| doubt many other false presentiments have arisen from what seemed 
position. Does he mean that a child with an ear-ache ‘be-| to the person to whom they occurred exceptionally and unac- 
lieves’ that there is anything corresponding to the pain out- | countably vivid visions of themselves in the act of occupying some 
side him? If not, why should he suppose that a child with a situation in life which they have never yet occupied. But this seems 
fanciful thought or picture in its mind ‘believes’ in anything | to us to be referable to reasoning of the following kind:—‘It is 
corresponding to the thought or picture outside him? ‘There are very unusual for me to have these distinct and detailed impres- 
two facts, one referred to by Mr. Bagehot in his essay, and one | sions of scenes which have not really occurred; I have read of 
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cases in which these exceptional and detailed impressions have | real life. So very many conditions must perforce be brought to- 
really turned out to be prophetic,—to be warnings of the future | gether. In the first place, the treasure must be of considerable 
caused, as the proverb says, by ‘“‘coming events casting their | antiquity, or must exist in the East or South America. The 
shadows before them ;” may it not be so in my case ? May not the modern world does not heap treasure together in a form which 
gousually vivid impression I had be due to some intelligence | will admit of its being buried with safety, preferring to keep it in 
beyond myself, communicating a glimpse of the future?’ Such bankers’ safes, which are never lost sight of or forgotten. Some- 
reasoning is, no doubt, excessively hazardous and worthless,—but body knows, if the Reds do not, where the Bank of France keeps 
it is reasoning ; it is due to an attempt to assign for aphenomenon | its money. A fit of insanity might seize a jewel-dealer, say in 
felt as unusual,—felt as needing some special explanation,—an | Paris, he might bury his stock in secret, and might tlren be shot 
explanation which would make it reasonable to anticipate some as a foe to the Commune ; but the occurrence is exceeding impro- 





| 


corresponding reality. bable, modern jewellers being usually quite able to find some one 

We cannot but hold, then, that Mr. Bagehot’s unreasoning | worthy of trust. Itis not the habit of modern life to keep much cash 
‘emotion of conviction’ is not due to any tendency in the | in a house, and the few men who possess enormous quantities of 
human mind which produces prolific crops of illusions out of all | plate or jewels, such as the Duke of Brunswick, are usually 
the accidental combinations of ideas and images that float across too far beyond ordinary danger to take such extreme pre- 
it, but rather to the inexperience which pushes legitimate principles | cautions as burying or concealment of their treasures. A 
of belief beyond their true limits. Of course, we do not deny | monastic order might have money enough to make up a treasure, 
for a moment that very strong emotions and even passions gather and be by accident sufficiently in danger from a mob to wish to 
round ‘‘interesting ” beliefs once formed, whether formed upon | bury it; but the practice of monastic orders just now is to keep 
sufficient or on insufficient evidence,—emotions which render it | their wealth in bonds which a mob cannot use, and bonds are 
very difficult if not almost impossible to proportion the intensity perishable articles, while an Order would have too many devotees 


of the belief to the evidence,—nay, quite impossible to 
do so when the evidence has been lost as evidence, but 
already transmuted into belief, as happens, of course, in 
relation to almost all those beliefs in the characters of old 





whom it could trust with the secret to be in danger of forgetting 
the clues. In the Middle Ages, no doubt, fortunes may have been 
buried—Dumashit the true point there—for it might have been often 
expedient to conceal wealth from everybody except its owner and 





friends which have grown out of old friendships. But though | one or two hereditary dependents. But then it is not likely that 
many of Mr. Bagehot’s warnings in relation to the ‘ emotion | such a treasure would be exceedingly great. ‘The condition of pre- 
of conviction ’ are valuable and sound, it is matter of real import- | servation requires that it should be in gold, or silver, or jewels, and 
ance to know whether our intellectual constitution is so malformed | itis very unlikely that any noble ever had gold, or silver, or jewels 
that false belief is originally intrinsically as likely as true, | that would yield a quarter ofa million now. If he had, he was asrich 
springing not from rash manipulations of legitimate principles of as a man would be now with four millions, and it is exceedingly 
belief, but from an inherent gource of illusion planted in the mind | doubtful if anybody in the Middle-Age world not a reigning prince 
itself. We think Mr. Bagehot has failed to show that this is| ever had any such sum in personalty. Personal wealth was 
the case ; and that his wise cautions as to indulging the ‘emotion | very scarce indeed, and very minute millionaires if they com- 
of conviction,” really apply chiefly to beliefs formed on some, but | manded ready cash were very great people. It was a pro- 
quite insufficient, evidence. His warnings are not quite so fatally digious effort for men like the Fuggers to lend a quarter of a 
true, and yet so little likely to be practically operative, as they | million to Charles V., and the Fuggers rose by sheer force of 
would be if the whole roots of our faculty of belief were, as he | wealth almost to sovereign rank. A noble or two in Constanti- 
seems to think, planted as deeply in illusion as in truth. nople, before its final fall, may have had large accumulations, 
and have buried them to avoid proscription, killing his slaves 
afterwards ; but there is no traceable record of any such incident, 
BURIED TREASURES. and Constantinople was very often plundered. It is, however, 

Ww. is the amount of chance that a buried treasure, worth conceivable that to avoid these plunderings money may have been 
the trouble and expense of searching for, a great treasure, | buried and lost there, and still more conceivable in the case of 

say of millions, exists anywhere in the world? A notion that | Rome and Ravenna, where lived persons whose wealth has pro- 
such a thing might be, that a man helped by fairies, or grateful bably never since been rivalled. ‘The information existing upon 
natives, or a talent for dreaming, might find somewhere a treasure | this point is not complete, the ancients having bad little idea of 
which would make him the richest man in the world, “ rich beyond | accurate statistics ; but enough is known to make us suppose that, 
the dreams of avarice,” has lingered among men from the very | say, under the Antonines, a first-class Roman fortune, belonging 
dawn of literature, and has been the subject of innumerable | perhaps to the heir of a patrician line which had been “ suspect ” 
legends ; but it seems to have been born partly of the wish latent | for a good many years, might comprise a larger personalty than 
in every man’s heart, to become enormously rich, without the | has ever been accumulated since. A man of that kind had estates 
protracted and monotonous efforts through which immense wealth | in a dozen countries, all yielding tribute, and palaces full of wealth, 
is usually attained, and partly of the sort of admiring awe created | easily guarded by regiments of armed slaves. But then it was the 
by wealth itself, an awe which in one particular case, the wealth of | practice to employ the gold in lending at usury, the palaces were 
Solyman the Wise, our Solomon, has infected the legendary litera- | all plundered by the barbarians, and a multitude of persons must 
ture of whole countries. Sunk treasures there must be, for ‘have been aware where the treasure was deposited. To make up 
plate ships have been sunk, and fleets which may have a reasonable story of that kind we must have a good many condi- 
had treasure on board—why does not somebody dive about | tions united; a palace full of treasure liable to be plundered, but 
Salamis?—but the amount of treasure in any particular ship not plundered ; and occupied by servants so faithful that after all 
can hardly have risen often to the Monte-Christo level. We | heirs were dead they abstained from spoiling their property. If the 
do not know accurately of the loss of more than one private money was in no danger it would not be buried, if it were buried aid 
fortune belonging to a Spanish viceroy, and in the Royal galleons | must have been sought, and if the heirs were not killed they would 
the treasure was usually much divided, to escape both wreck and have returned to the spot to search. It is just conceivable that 
capture. Besides, the sums which seemed so enormous in those | that may have happened in the case of some temple, the priests 
days would be worth comparatively little now. The proprietors being killed and the crypt undiscovered; and the wealth of a 
of the Nelly Gay, which is now starting from New York to fish temple, being the accumulations of ages, might have ‘been very 
up the galleon, wrecked in the harbour of Cumana, off the| great indeed. We should like very much to have a good, 
Venezuelan coast, expect to find 3,000,000 dollars, or say, | scientific, patient dig about Delphi, even though it was so 
£600,000; but they were worth, when they were lost, just | eagerly plundered. It is curious that a tradition of a trea- 
fifteen times that amount. It was the enormous comparative | sure of this kind, guarded as we have supposed that the treasure 
value of gold in the time of Elizabeth which impressed the tradi- | of a Roman noble could not be guarded, is immovably fixed in 
tion of these galleons so strongly on the popular imagination, but | the minds of the Indians of Peru. They say that Atahualpa’s 















if a band of adventurers could recover all ever lost, they would 
probably make less than the shareholders in the Devon Great | 
Consols or the Burra Burra made out of their lucky venture. Of 
the recovery of buried treasure to any great amount the only | 
story which looks authentic is that of Herodes Atticus, and it is 
rather difficult to imagine where he found the treasure ‘‘ too great 
for a subject.” At the present time, it would be difficult even to 
imagine a place where the Monte-Christo scene could be enacted in 





| great reservoir of gold, a temple with rooms full of the metal, never 


was seized by the Spaniards; that it exists still, and that the 
secret of its existence is kept by a family or tribe of Indians, 
who religiously guard the treasure for the day when the heir of 


‘the Incas shall resume his ancient throne. Considering the way 


in which priesthoods and persecuted tribes and secret societies 


have guarded traditions, there is nothing absolutely impossible in the 
| story, more especially as the guardian family if faithless could not 
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hope to preserve its wealth from Spanish greed; but it is much 
more probable that the Indian secret so jealously preserved is the 
locality of the mine where the Incas must have obtained their 
supplies of the metal. There is, we have read, no proof that it 
has ever been found, and after the discoveries made by the 
Americans in California we can believe anything of Spanish 
inertness in the pursuit of wealth. 

A buried treasure may exist in the East, and one of consider- 
able magnitude. The changes of fortune there have been start- 
ling, the practice of burying treasure has been general, and the 
religious communities have been very wealthy, very enduring, and 
very fond indeed of collecting gems. Any prince may have fled 
as Nana Sahib undoubtedly fied, with very vast treasure, have 
been abandoned but not betrayed, and have buried his wealth and 
wandered forth a devotee, leaving no clue to his secret, which 
might also, even according to our ideas, cover con- 
siderable amounts of imperishable property, for these men 
will go on buying gems for generations on generations till, 
like the Shah of Persia, according to Mr. Murray’s ac- 
count, they can produce precious stones in bucketafull. 
They are quite exempt from robbery, they manage in their 
wildest moods to respect the secret treasure-house, and they are 
subject to very strange turns and freaks of fortune. Shah 
Soojah, for example, might have buried the Koh-i-Noor, instead of 
racing about with it, and have forgotten the place, or have been 
unable to return to it. The Maharajah of Burdwan might die, 
and the secret of his treasure, believed to be buried in a tank on 
the estate, might perish with him. A good many circumstances 
besides flight from an enemy might predispose an Oriental prince 
or noble to bury treasure, and one would like to know, only it 
would be of no use to know, if anything has been ascertained about 
the dispersion of the Treasury, ‘‘ full of the plunder of a world,” 
which must once have existed in Samarcand, or if any search has 
ever been made in the ruined capital of Cambodia. But 
though such a treasure might exist, there is little hope of its 
discovery except by accident, and men hungering after sudden 
wealth will do much better to expend their energies in hunting 
for mines than in searching for treasures of coin and gems. As 
we have once before remarked, there would be more sense in a 
thorough mineralogical survey of Golconda, the diamond mine of 
the past, now totally neglected, than in the most acute search 
after a buried treasure. 








A CATHOLIC LADY IN “RED” PARIS. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT.] 
Tarrived at the Nord station at eight o’clock on Easter Sunday 
morning, and began instantly to look for the Red Revolution. A 
profound stillness, the exit of four passengers from the train, and 
the presence of two carriages before the grand entrance, these were 
the only remarkable circumstances. I contemplated the competitive 
cochers and chose my man, a brisk pleasant fellow, with merry 
black eyes, fine white teeth, the traditional red waistcoat, which 
survives empires and revolutions, a shiny hat, and an innocuous 
whip. His strong grey horse had probably been imported since the 
siege, as he had evidently always had plenty to eat. ‘* Citizen,” said 
I, adhering to a promise extorted by a nervous friend, ‘‘ I have very 
little time, a great deal to do, anda strong desire to see as much of 
Paris and the citizen patriots as possible. May I engage you by 
the hour, and is it dangerous for me to drive about the 
city?” Nothing could be more agreeable than the proposed 
arrangement to the citizen cocher, or less dangerous to 
Madame (I was so much disappointed that no one called me 
citoyenne), and she skould see every thing of interest in Paris, 
especially the barracks and the ambulances. I got into 
the most, comfortable coupé within my experience, and we 
rolled leisurely off towards the Rue Lafayette, discussing our 
route through the front window. Firing had been brisk in the 
direction of the Porte Maillot, and the vicinity of the Arc de 
Triomphe was not desirable. This was unfortunate, for part of 
my business for a later hour of the day lay in the Rue de Monceau 
and the Rue de Lisbonne. The citizen cocher thought it likely we 
could reach both without difliculty, if I did not mind not going 
quite up to the Arch. On we went towards the centre of the city, 
through empty, silent streets, for the most part—meeting an 
occasional coupé, a few omnibuses, occupied by blouses and 


National Guards; some heavy waggons, probably containing am- | 


munition, under sinister and disorderly escort of men in motley 
costumes, with guns and bayonets; past small groups of patriots 
seated on the kerbstone, their guns against the wall behind them, 
with, in many instances, a loaf stuck on the bayonet point— 


s r as 
towarda the centre of the city. The sky was grey, the wing wa 
piercing, there was next to no movement, and absolutely no 
sound. What had become of the swarming life of Paris ? Every 
shop was shut, many were boarded up, from a few windows 
hung shabby red flags, but the very buildings looked dead. It 
bewildered me. I could find no traces of the siege, and all 
my previous ideas of a revolution were dispersed. Not a bell was 
ringing, though this was Easter Sunday, but the churches werg 
open. I passed several, and first, the Madeleine, into which I went, 
It had not been pillaged, it had not been in any way injured, The 
precious articles removed from the altars had been removed by the 
priests themselves. Children were sitting on the steps, and women 
were praying inside the church as usual. Only the legend, 
“Liberté, fraternité, égalité,” deeply cut into the stone over the 
great door, denoted change. Every church I saw bore the same 
superscription, and the Revolution has effaced every trace of the 
effigies of the Empire, as promptly as the Empire suppressed thosg 
of the Republic. On the walls, on the hoardings, on the pillarg 
of the Rue de Rivoli, are countless affiches, decrees of the Com. 
mune, avis of the Committee, ordres of General Cluseret, appeals 
to the nation, to the citizen patriots, announcements of [g 
Solidarité, innumerable advertisements of pamphlets, newspapers, 
and educational cours, for the Commune is going to have every. 
body taught everything immediately. The Palais Royal bears a 
tremendous inscription : ‘‘ République Frangaise, Democratique, 
Une et Indivisible: Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité, Propriété 
Nationale ;” and its precinct is entirely empty. A ragged 
individual, feebly manipulating a staggering hose, with 
dribbly results, by way of watering the street, represents 
the great nation, in the very core of the heart of its civiliza- 
tion. I want to go to mass at Notre Dame des Victoires, 
but have heard that is a bad part, and consult the cocher. He 
laughs at the idea; there is no ‘‘ bad part,” except out Neuilly 
way, Paris is ‘as quiet as a bird's nest,” so we go to the Place 
des Victoires, and the cocher is triumphant. A woman selling 
flowers sits at one corner, a group of children are coming round 
another, two are empty and the central space. The church doors 
stand open, the popular legend is graven upon the left wall; and 
| the steps are occupied, just as usual, by beggars and cripples. 
No soldiers, no police, no visible authority of any kind, and cer- 
tainly no call for it. I went into the church, and found it densely 
crowded, chiefly with women, but a great many men also were 
present. A solemn, devout crowd, every woman in plain black 
dress, every face grave, anxious, grieved; but not one frightened, 
no, not one. I studied them all, in the interval before mass began, 
at the altar of Our Lady of Victories. Presently an old priest 
appeared on the altar step, in the centre of the perpetual 
blaze of golden light, and began the Mass. He was reading 
the Gospel, and had just uttered the words, “ Be not af- 
frighted, ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified,” when 
there was a sullen roar of cannon. I hope I may be pardoned 
if I confess that I looked up and started. I had never heard 
anything more warlike than a review in the Phoenix; but no 
one else moved ; not the smallest sign of surprise or uneasiness 
showed itself on any face. Then I knew what the siege bad 
taught all those women and girls. The mass went on, and the 
guns went on; the reverberation set the heavy leather doors of the 
church flapping, and echoed in the great painted windows; but I 
got used to it in a few minutes, and heard it at intervals all day 
afterwards without heeding it in the least. I went out before the 
crowd, and found my intelligent cocher had profited by the inter- 
val to purchase for me Le Cri du Peuple, Le Mot d’Ordre, and Le 
Rappel. I should profit by my time better, he observed, if I knew 
exactly how things stood. I did not learn much from these jour- 
nals, beyond M. Rochefort’s ardent desire that the ‘ old assassin ” 
Thiers should be disposed of, and that ‘‘as all men of beart 
| (hommes de cur) are demanding more blood, more blood must be 
| had, but it is for the gentlemen Assassins of Versailles to begin.” 
| A second indignant editor denounces the infamous conduct of 
| Lord Lyons in offering the shelter of the British Embassy to the 
| Carmelite nuns,—persons under the displeasure of the nation (one 
| of them being Lord Lyons’ own niece),—and a third publishes a 
' voluminous decree of the Commune, of which Article 9 is left blank.. 
| I wonder what that significant hiatus means? Iam on my way to see 
| a barricade now, and take the Rue St. Honoré en route, where I have 
' to make a call, within a short distance of the former residence of the 
| **gea-green incorruptible,” to whom the Commune are going to 





erect a statue in bronze, when they have time and a few of the 
| kings have been melted down; and I find the lady I want to see 

(who is very young and pretty) walking up the street, leisurely 
‘and unconcernedly, with a beautiful bouquet in her hand, anda 
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flower-pot containing a gorgeous crimson blossom, with a long 

n stalk, under her arm. ‘*No one need be afraid, then, in 
Paris?” I ask. ‘* No woman,” she replies; ‘*men are afraid, I 
believe, and in danger; they are suspected of wanting to get 
away, and they will be made to stay and fight, but women are quite 
¢afe from everything but shells.” ‘There is just a little more live- 
liness in the Rue St. Honoré, but no open shops, and no noise. 
The groups of National Guards are more numerous, and I remark 
that the proportion of uniform to mufti is small and the uniforms 
areshabby. Profound gravity is expressed upon every countenance, 
and every man seems to be looking to every other man for orders, or 
news, orconsolation. As a body, I consider the patriots looked hungry, 
cold, tired, and bored, to say nothing of dirty, which they looked to 
aman. We turn down a small street, apparently closed in by a 
neatly-built wall with holes in it, through which I discover the 
mouths of cannon. About this wall men are swarming, ia and out 
of uniform ; they are all armed, and two or three wear red or 
white sashes with pistols stuck in them, after an Adelphi fashion, 
qhich instantly causes me to think of Mr. Webster and “ The 
Dead Heart.” My cocher pulls up at the corner of the little 
street, and exchanges friendly grins with the citizen-patriots who 
are swarming inside and outside the wall, while I peer out of the 
carriage window longing to see more. Presently the cocher sug- 
gests that I should get out and look about me; he cannot drive 
any farther, but from quite the corner I could see the whole of the 
Place Vendéme, the General’s head-quarters, and the parade of 
yesterday's levée, then taking place. A cheerful young woman, 
with a pretty wan infant in her arms, encourages me to de- 
‘scend, and a young man to whom she is talking, a clean, trim, 
fair young fellow, with a military look and step, salutes 
me with much politeness, and asks me if I ever saw a barri- 





«ade. ‘No, citizen patriot,” I reply ; ‘‘ they do not make them 
dn England, and I had no idea they were so symmetrical. I | 


but which swarms so thick with phantoms, three of them women 
flying from a mob, that I can hardly breathe, and gasp with relief 
when I am on the other side, and looking back at the Pavilion of 
the Prince Imperial, which is not yet quite finished, I believe. 
We cross the noble bridge, and I look, like one in a dream, up and 
down the beautiful river, still as an Arctic river might be in the 
winter. Very far up there is a little puff of steam, and a few 
people lean over the wall eager to behold the marvel of a moving 
boat. On into the Faubourg, where there is even more silence, 
and where fewer people are moving about. There I visit a 
famous lady, who gives me the history of the past of Paris 
and her anticipation of its future in such brilliant style, 
her epigrams bristling like bayonets along the line of her 
narrative, that, though horrified, I am excessively amused, and 
carry away the drollest impressions of ‘ L’Empire Cluseret.” But 
her manner changes when I ask what I shall tell her friends in 
London? And she says, “Tell them to fear everything, and to 
hope very little. We are a degraded people, and we deserve what 
we have got, and are going to get.” I leave her, and go on to the 
house of another friend. He is absent, resident (with order) at 
Warsaw, but his concierge invites me to inspect the premises, 
which have been neatly cut in two by a shell, and one-half is a 
heap of ruins. While we are talking about it, and she is showing 
me where a second shell cut up the tasteful little garden, the 
cannon keeps up an incessant roar. She does not mind it, of course, 
and even to me it has become a mere detail. When I go out, I 
find a woman sitting on the carriage-step, her lap full of 
daffodils, which she is tying up into nosegays, at a sou each ; and 
she is talking to the cocher. As I take my place, I ask her to 
sell me some of the flowers, and as she puts them into my hand 
I see horror in her face. I suppose she sees a question in 
mine, for she whispers, ‘‘On dit qu'ils ont fusillé Mon- 
seigneur!” and is gone in an instant. I don’t believe it. 


thought a barricade was a heap of rubbish piled up anyhow, | A living hostage is worth much more to l’'Empire Cluseret 
‘but these are strong stone walls built at leisure.” He seemed than a dead archbishop ; but I see in the faces of all the women I 
much pleased with my admiration, and having handed a tin can | pass that they have heard the rumour, and that they fear it may 
‘to the young woman, invited me to come inside the wall, which I | be true. We go on, and on, up to the Glaciére, past long lines 
-did. There was the Place Vend6me, and filled with what realities | of desolate boulevards, and grand, ghastly, sad houses, which have 
-and what phantoms! I saw it last on the 15th of August, 1869, ‘never been inhabited, the dust of whose construction was hardly 
decorated for the Emperor's féte, and filled with the glittering | laid when their roofs were battered in by the Prussian shells, and 
Imperial troops. I see it now, a wide, empty waste, bounded by | which present an extraordinary combination of bran newness and 
the symmetrical barricades, dotted with slouching ungainly figures, devastation. In this quarter there is hardly a living soul to be 
whose clothes and arms encumber them, and with busy, silent | seen, and every sign of industry has disappeared. The place is 
groups, strengthening the walls with steady industry. My friend | like a chapter of the prophet Isaiah in carved stone and decorative 
points out the cannon, shows me how they are pointed against all | metals. I had a long visit to pay in this quarter, and the grey 
‘avenues of approach, shows me where the ground has been tun- | horse and the coachee dined together while I paid it. 

relled, and guns placed, as it seems to me, with a design to cut! Back again to the Quai, across the bridge, and through the 
-Off the enemy’s feet satisfactorily at once ; points out the ‘ Gene- | Place de la Concorde. ‘The sun shines now, and people are walk- 
tal’s” head-quarters, and puts me into a convenient position (ap- | ing about past the statues with their absurd black masks, and the 
parently envied by several women collected outside the barricade) silly heap of tawdry crowns and flimsy flags rotting round Stras- 
for witnessing a distribution of arms. A number of men pass’ burg, which, in the midst of the heap with its black bandage, 
dn a disorderly fashion before a group of men in uniform, and some- | looks like a colossal figure of the child’s game of forfeits; and 


thing which I cannot make out plainly happens. When the men | with this détour, to the Palais d’Industrie, now an ambulance, 


weturn, each has a gun with a bayonet, anda belt, to which a coarse | quiet, decorous, spacious, well managed. I have no difficulty 
white bag is suspended : and for the first time I hear a sound like a | in getting a look into the huge central compartment. It is only 
feeble shout. I thank my friend for his politeness, aud return toa look, and there is nothing to be seen with which I am not 
tthe carriage ; the young woman is still there, and she smiles at me, | familiar. But that look suffices to convince me that the accounts 
as much as to say, ‘‘ Is he not a fine fellow?” I think he is, and | of the wounded in the late engagements are enormously ex- 
that there are many fine fellows there very much out of place in | aggerated. I saw, of course in the most superficial way, the 
the ruffianly mass. We turn into the Rue de Rivoli, and are | ambulances in the Champs Elysées afterwards, and I don’t be- 
‘stopped by a regiment marching out, “to meet the enemy,” says | lieve there are half seven thousand men in them all put together. 
amy cocher, and I cannot in the least tell whether he is laughing at | Considering that we had been informed on Saturday, in England, 
them or believes in them. ‘The grey horse stands still, and the | that shells were falling in the Champs Elys¢es, and that * harmless 
‘citizen patriots, among whom are some very villainous-looking “spectators ” had been killed, it struck me as I drove up the grand 
‘subjects, march past his blunt nose, with a good deal of shuffle to | avenue, in which I have witnessed many magnificent pageants, 
very little tramp. I am the solitary spectator, and I begin to feel | that there were a good many harmleas spectators about, who were 
“as if I were reviewiug Sir John Falstaff's troops. ‘These poor | taking things very easily. The whole place was a vast bivouac 
‘creatures are shabby, wretched, silent. I did not hear a laugh, | for the National Guards ; indeed so are all the great thoroughfares ; 
‘or an oath, I did not see one violent gesture, I hardly | but nurses and children are strolling about, very much as usual, 
saw a smile, all that day. The roystering, roaring, terrible and the bourgeoisie was taking its walks abroad. The boom- 
** Reds,” as I saw them, are tired, dull men, doing ill-directed work | ing of cannon went on, and some carts bringing in wounded 
with plodding indifference. The regiment passes on, and here ‘to the ambulance met us half-way up to the arch. I 
comes something up with a rattle at last. It is a victoria,| wanted to go to the Rue Billaut, and had arrived within 
with a flaunting flag, bearing the red cross on a white ground, |a hundred yards of it when the carriage was stopped by @ 


and it contains two young men smoking and laughing, who have | citizen patriot, who came up to the window, and told me politely 


white scarfs with red crosses on their arms. ‘ Young doctors | that it would be dangerous for me to go in that direction, as a 





going to the ambulance,” says the cocher, and we go on,—past 
the Tuileries gardens, a bare, desolate space, all the beautiful 
chestnut trees cut down, filled with wooden sheds; past the side | 
of the great empty palace, through the Carrousel, where the only 
living creatures are the grey horse, and the cocher, and I, | 





shell might be expected to fall there at any moment. While he 
was speaking, there came a sort of bursting whirr, a sound I never 
heard before, and I saw something for an instant in the air, above 
and behind the Arch. It was a shell, he said, and I heard after- 
wards it had fallen in the ex-avenue of the ex-Empress. Tuis was 
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the only shell I saw, though from the top of a house in the Rue! administered by remarkably civil officials. I never experienced ap 


de Lisbonne, immediately afterwards, I had a fine view of Mont | little difficulty, or more politeness on any occasion of ticket-takin 
Pecge and the cannon. oan wt —_ on either side, and in | and luggage-weighing. I paid the exact fare of _my carriage, the 
the adjacent streets, the National Guar is were swarming, some | exact price of my ticket and luggage registration; no one even, 
eating, somefidly lying a in the — i phat aa | looked a demand for a fee, on any pretence whatever, I proffered 
asleep. ‘The people came and went, children and dogs ran about. | my passport for examination, it was declined with a bow and 
Occasionally a queer-looking fellow, representing the official! passed into the usual waiting-room and out of it into the oor 
who in enslaved, unfraternal, and unequal armies is called an | carriage for Dames Seules with perfect ease and comfort. In the 
orderly, mounted upon a horse unacquainted with the curry- | carriage there was an old French lady bound for Brighton, and 
comb, goes lumbering by, bumping and lurching in a ludicrous | two young ladies, whose destination was Chantilly. We foup 
fashion, but no one laughed. An air of waiting prevailed, | were the only women in the train, and I was informed that 
weary waiting, not impatient, contagious; so that I found myself | no other railroad from Paris was open. After a very 
lingering and looking into the blue distance under the Arch, as if | comfortable journey, we reached Victoria Station in perfectly 
@ quarter-past seven were an indefinite period and the departure | good time. I despatched my slightly-bewildered companion tg 
of the mail train a movable feast. In the Rue de Monceau and | Brighton, under the charge of a gallant Volunteer bound for the 
the Rue de nang o people bie out on the — There oe and then seem wed to buy ~ cory oe in order to seg 
were not many, and they were chiefly concierges, the proprietors | what the correspondents had to say about “ Red” Paris on Easter 
and locataires being unanimous in their absence. From the windows | Sunday. ‘The newspaper was the Daily Telegraph, and among its 
of a house in the latter street I exchanged observations with a/ sensational telegrams was the following, dated Monday morning 
placid person seated on an opposite doorstep, respecting the | April 10 :—* Ladies endeavouring to escape from Paris last night 
a, ae of the smell of ony gens svat $0 “4 | 4 forced to pay ne — age a — to take tickets.” 
had looked up with an agreeable smile at me as I sneezed violently, | If my nervous friend had been in the habit of reading the Dait, 
** C’est la poudre,” she said, ‘ca fait éternuer.” Telegraph, what would her feelings have been on seeing this a. 
I packed all the things I wanted to take away, and then set off} ment, to which I am compelled to give, in common justice to the. 
to have a look, at a safe distance, at the Hotel de Ville, Notre/ Commune, a positive contradiction ? F.C. B 
Dame (where the red flag was drooping in an appropriately mean 
fashion), and the Palais de Justice, which is en congé. Pray 


observe that the strong grey horse had long intervals of rest. ‘This LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 
THE RECENT JUDGMENTS AND MR. MAURICE, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 














was his last journey on my account. In these regions, the centre 
of the authority of the Revolution, there were a great many more 
people, and they were worse-looking, but there was very little 
more noise, and a total absence of excitement. I could| Srr,—Three of your correspondents, Lord Lyttelton, “ A.C.,”” 
get only a glimpse of the Hotel de Ville; it seemed to me to be| and a “ Nonconformist,” have spoken of me with great kindness, 
® perfect ant-hill of guns and soldiers, and they all wavered and | and have raised objections to some of my acts or statements. [ 
danced before my eyes as I remembered a day on which Horace | wish, in expressing my gratitude for their friendly words, which 
Vernet showed me his portrait of Napoleon ILI., just placed there, | are as pleasant as they are undeserved, to explain as far as I can. 
and a night on which the City of Paris gave a ball to the beautiful | anything which has given them offence. 
and proud mother of the ‘* Child of France.” ‘The PlacedeGréve| I can assure Lord Lyttleton that I value his good opinion 
swarmed with soldiers that night too. I remember how the corslets too much to deprive myself of it ‘ by a stroke of my pen.’ Iam 
and the helmets of the Cent Gardes glittered, and shiny bits of | not ‘A London Incumbent,” and, of course, did not call my- 
their horses’ accoutrements came out under the play of the innu- self one. I had not spoken recently about ‘children of wrath,” 
merable flickering, dazzling lights, as I looked down upon hen) and [ had no reason to suppose that any interpretation of that 
from the purple and gold-draped balcony. The Republic’ phrase had been adopted from me. But as mine was the only 
was proclaimed from that same balcony in September. The | name which occurred in his letter, I did certainly suppose that for 
few and brief speeches of l'Empire Cluseret are spoken from it} ‘* the shifts and subtleties,” moral or intellectual, to which he 
now. Early in the afternoon an order had been issued for the | alluded, I was responsible. Aud it seemed to me cowardly to 
closing of the churches; no evening services were permitted on | let other people have the credit of them when I was aware that I 
Easter Day. Notre Dame was black, silent, and deserted. From | had used the very expressions which the Voysey judgment was 
the bridge I gazed at the Conciergerie, a grand building now, a| supposed to condemn, and that Mr. Voysey himself had, in his 
fine and strong place, no longer the dingy hole in which the Queen | defence, affirmed statements of mine to be at variance with the 
of France and others who had incurred the displeasure of the | formularies of the Church. I cannot throw the blame upon any 
nation waited for the emancipation of death. What of the | one else of saying what I have said again and again, what I say 
prisoners of the Republic, who are there now? I thought with a/ continually,—that all mankind have been redeemed by Christ ; 
shudder of the orderly ranges of ticketed skulls, and the miscellaneous | that no man who has been so redeemed can be addressed as a 
heap of bones in the crypt of the ** Missions Etrangéres ;” of the ‘child of nature or a child of wrath, however evil his nature may 
blood-stains on the walls, and the hacked benches, where the | be, whatever wrath it may suffer or deserve; that the sin 
murderers worked like butchers on ‘killing-day” in the great! of Adam is not the ground of our theology; that Christ is the 
slaughter-house of the Carmes. But all is so quiet! ‘There is) head of every man; that as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
literally no noise now, for we do not hear the guns in this| be made alive. If these are shifts and subtleties, intellectual or 
quarter. I notice that all the clocks are stopped. I suppose! moral, I ought to be condemned for them, since they touch not 
it is nobody’s business to wind them up, but the effect is| the accidents, but the essence of my teaching. ‘That was the 
strange. As I go past the quay opposite the Louvre I see the | only excuse for the egotism of my last letter. Broad Churchmen 
first and only ‘‘ bonnet rouge” which meets my inquiring gaze in | (as such) are not committed to any of the opinions which I have 
Paris, where I expected to find it universal. Indeed my nervous | expressed. ‘Their warfare is of a different kiud from mine. They 
friend suggested that I would do well to have a red cockade in my | have a great dread of obsolete school dogmas. Without being. 
pocket in case of accidents or demand for fraternization. ‘he | indifferent to that danger, I have always feared far more the cur- 
wearer of the symbolical head-dress was an ill-looking ruffian, rent dogmas of the club, the platform, the coterie, the exchange. 
who sat with his back to the quay wall, his legs straddled across | These, I think, have defiled our theology and philosophy ; these have 
the footpath, his drunken head fallen forward on his naked hairy | raised a barrier between God and the people; names, which, like 
breast, a broken pipe between his knees, his doubled fists upon the | Mazzini, 1 would always desire to connect together, though the bond 
stones at either side of him, and the ‘“‘ bonnet rouge” hanging | of the union seems to me, as it does not seem to him, One who, having 
over his ear, like Mr. Punch’s cocked hat when he is getting the | the nature of God, took the nature of Man, and so entered into sym- 
worst of it at the hands of the beadle. I looked attentively at the | pathy with the people of all countries and allages. Many of what 
*‘ Phrygian head-tire,” with a whimsical remembrance of Chauvel’s | are called popular opinions should be called commercial opinions, 
benediction of the ‘‘old cap of the peasant” in my mind, and my | opinions that have been formed upon a commercial basis, and cir- 
belief is that the specimen in question was made out of an old) culate freely and rapidly in a commercial age, among the re- 
waistcoat discarded by a cocher, by a person imperfectly | spectable classes. They establish themselves as the dialect of 
acquainted with the form of the original. religious society. They link themselves to texts in the Bible and 
I completed my business, and was driven to the railway station, | articles in the Creed which had an entirely different origin. By 
through streets as quiet and orderly in the twilight as they were | degrees, complex and artificial as they are, they pass for the only 
in the morning. ‘The station was guarded by three patriots, and | simple explanation of these texts and articles. Sensible men shrug 
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their shoulders and smile contemptuously if any other is suggested. 
‘The discriminating faculty of a lawyer exercised in its own sphere 
would separate the chaff from the wheat; the learning of an 
ecclesiastic, if it had free scope, would trace the different elements 
to their source, and show how they have been combined. When 
lawyers and ecclesiastics meet to decide upon an extreme case, 
which some representative of prevalent religious opinion has 
brought before them, they are too likely to endorse that opinion, 
qhatever it is, and so give it a temporary stability. But com- 
menta opinionum delet dies—dies being God’s daylight, not merely 
anew time effacing the old—even if the commenta should be iden- 
tified by lawyers and ecclesiastics with Judicia Nature. 

I can assure ‘A. C.” that no ‘‘ generous” desire to defend 
opinions which are not my own led me to apply a different rule 
to the Purchas Judgment from that which I apply to the other. 
My wish is to enforce rigidly a maxim which St. Paul laid down 
for the treatment of all cases of this nature, and which cannot be 
departed from without danger to the order and existence of the 
Church. It is not a maxim of compromise. It does not rest 
upon an agreement that A shall give up something to B, on 
condition that B shall give up something to A. It rests upon 
the law of charity, whereof compromise is the Devil’s counter- 
feit, A confesses that he has no right to enforce his own 
modes and fashions upon B, because there is a Master to whom 
they must both stand or fall, because it is an evil thing 
to break up the unity of a Church for the sake of a mode 
or fashion, because those who profess to look above these 
and to grasp what is substantial are more bound than others to 
endure what offends their tastes. I can sympathize with ‘A. C.” 
in his dislike to certain fashions about the Communion which are 
prevalent in our day. They torment me as much as they can 
him. But Isay to myself, “If I really believe this Communion 
in Christ to be higher than all modes and fashions, ought not I 
to rise above any that are moat disagreeable to me when I receive 
it? And if certain dogmas are attached to those fashions by the 
persons who practise them, am I, who think the Communion greater 
than all dogmas, and who on that account protest against the High- 
Churchmen’s limitations of its meaning, to imitate them by imposing 
oneof my own? It isa hard rule to practise, I know ; how often 1 
break it I know a little. Still I am sure from my very trans- 
gressions of it that it is a true one. I am sure that if we insist 
upon any terms or conditions as necessary to the Sacrament, we 
destroy the nature of it, we make of it, what it has been so terri- 
bly, a symbol of division, not a bond of fellowship. 

“A.C.” puts a strong case. He supposes himself master of a 
school ; his boys are in danger, as well as himself, from the parish 
minister, who is a Ritualist. I accept the hypothesis ; but regard- 
ing bim in that character, I must credit him with some knowledge 
of boy-nature. If he persuades his bishop to drive away his parish 
ninister for Ritualism, does he not know in his heart that half his 
boys and some of the cleverest will become Ritualists? Is that a 
more comfortable thought, because it is highly probable that by the 
time they come to college, or soon after, they will be tired of 
Ritualism, and will try infidelity? Might it not have been as well 
‘to bear with the postures and genuflections which he dislikes, and 
to show his boys how the Communion might meet the practical 
temptations of their school life, might help them to aim at true 
‘boyhood and manhood? Would not that be a better cure for 
Affectations (if they are only such), than the forcible banish- 
ment of them from the Church, at the risk of enlisting the 
‘sympathies of boys—to say nothing of girls—in their favour? 

[ should show most imperfectly the gratification which the 
“‘ Nonconformist's ” letter has given me, if I merely thanked 
him for what he has said of me personally. It is a 
much greater delight to me that he so frankly adopts my 
‘doctrine respecting the essence of the episcopal character, and 
appears, if I do not mistake him, to think that in it lies the 





correction of that prelatical assumption against which the Cove- 
uanters in Scotland and the Puritans in England protested. | 
Their protest, in much of which I can heartily sympathize, was | 
snared, it has always appeared to me, by the refusal to recognize | 
any father in God, which accompanied it. The mere teacher or 
preacher becaine all in all; the old Christendom title which had kept 
‘alive the belief of an actual Father in heaven and an actual family 
on earth, in the midst of all Papal tyranny, of all sacerdotal 
tyranny in particular nations, was obliterated. Henceforth the 
mere Kirk in Scotland, some particular society of believers in Christ, 





contradiction. He is not more content—I do not ask him to be— 
with us; but he thinks if there were fathers, if the name was 
not a fiction, there would be a universality, a geniality in our 
church life, which Dissenters would at once recognize. 

I do hope he will dwell upon that thought, and will let it ripen 
in his mind. He asks me, if I cherish it, to join in depriving the 
Bishops of their lordly titles and their revenues. I do not believe 
that any such change of circumstances would restore the belief in 
fatherhood, which lies far deeper than any circumstances. If Church 
and State were separated, according to the scheme of Mr. Miall and 
the Liberation Society, I conceive that two consequences would 
follow, neither of which strikes me as desirable. (1.) The whole of 
that witness which the Covenanters and the Puritans bore for the 
sacredness of the State, for its covenant with God, must be formally 
and directly set aside. ‘The atheism which is, 1 think, sufficiently 
diffused among statesmen already would be ratified and established. 
(2.) The ecclesiastics would be deprived of the salutary reminders 
which they receive continually from the State that their revenues 
are not their own ; that their power is not their own; that if they 
claim a consecration from above for either, this consecration 
involves the acknowledgment of obligations and duties which are 
not nominal, which must be performed. The State assuredly can- 
not teach the Bishops to be fathers, if they are determined to be 
only prelates. It can show them the need which it has of fathers, 
the incapacity which it has of supplying them. It can show how 
certain prelacy is to be cast aside as a curse, if a living fatherhood 
does not sustain it. 

My plebeian associations and habits would lead me to conclude 
that the fatherly temper is more likely to dwell in men who have 
won their way to the Bench by their talents, as scholars, as 
theological experts, as powerful preachers, than in those whose 
chief claims are those of birth and family. I cannot honestly say 
that experience bears out this anticipation. The instance to 
which I referred in my last letter is one among many which 
interfere with it. The fact must be admitted, whether we can 
account for it or not, that there is a certain graciousness in some 
of those whom the ‘‘ Nonconformist ” would rank as mere lords, 
which gives them an influence over men who are the least 
swayed by external accidents ; a certain ungraciousness in some, with 
a very studious, oratorical, and religious reputation, which makes it 
difficult to consult them as fathers, which makes one fancy, as 
they seem to fancy, that they were only born to execute decrees. 
That there is a grace of God from which all human graciousness 
flows, and which can correct all ungraciousness in noble or 
peasant, I inwardly believe. To that grace, and not to a dis- 
solution of the union between Church and State, I look for the 
triumph of fatherhood over mere prelacy.—1 am, Sir, &c., 

F. D. Maurice. 

P.S.—Since this letter was written, an answer to the Memorial 
respecting the Purchas case has been published by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the Zimes. The Primate condemns us, as we 
must have all expected that he would, for asking him to neglect a 
decree which has been established by the highest ecclesiastical 
tribunal in the land. At the same time, he intimates very clearly 
that he is conscious of a higher obligation than that of enforcing 
the edicts of any Court,—the obligation of being a Father to his 
Clergy, and_of doing what in him lies to save the whole Church 
from a schism. ‘That the Zimes acknowledges no such obli- 
gation in him—that it supposes all of us who joined in the 
memorial to have been actuated by the beggarly motive of 
averting a sentence from ourselves—cela va sans dire. It would 
be ridiculous to argue any point with an authority so absolute, 
to plead for any mitigation of its sentence. The episco- 
pacy of Printing-House Square, whatever be its claims to Apos- 
tolical descent, I admit at once is not bound to be a paternal 
one. It boasts that it represents the laity, and in that character 
endorses the prosecutions of the Church Association, If the 
laity wishes for such prosecutions, if it believes that they are the 
best means of vindicating the principles of toleration and saving 
us from ecclesiastical tyranny, it will bow to the primacy of the 
Times. Possible it may hereafter wish for one which has a little 
more sympathy with the varieties of human feeling and character, 
which makes less pretension to infallibility. 





EMIGRATION. 


(To THE EpITorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 





Presbyterian or Independent in England, was to all intents and | Sm,—As a matter of justice, I ask leave to reply to a letter on 
Purposes, for its members, the Church of the living God, the only | “Emigration,” published in the Spectator of April 1st,—absit omen! 
one which, except in a sort of compliment, they could own. Your | Everything it says has been said so often before, that its pub- 
“ Nonconformist,” correspondent is, I hope, a little weary of this lication at this juncture, in my favourite weekly—never at a loss 
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for original matter—puzzles me. The terms seem familiar. I} more, will require more, will effect more instant and valuable- 


lly- 


think I have heard their author utter them before. Perhaps he 
has formulated them for general use. 

This writer, who has ‘‘ no theory against emigration,” yet main- 
tains it to be practically impossible, who urges the emigrant to 
go, but hints that he had better not, has, however, stated some 
definite points upon which issue may be joined. Let me premise 
that I, and so far as I know all those who have studied the sub- 
ject, agree about the impracticability of the proposal that emi- 
gration should be aided from the poor-rates. We know that the 
result would be disastrous both to the depraved material sent out 
and to the colony receiving it. 

‘** Anglo-Australian,” with a tinge of scorn, imputes to us two 
assumptions. 1. ‘That the colonies can accommodate all the 
surplus labour of Great Britain, &c.” 2. ‘* That they are some- 
how [?] anxious to keep the enjoyment of their vast resources to 


themselves.” Neither of those assumptions, in the terms or to | 


the extent stated, have ever been made, so far as I know, by 
anybody. 

I challenge your correspondent to produce any evidence of such 
an assumption by any authority upon emigration. In a modified 
form it has been c8ntended that our colonies afford for the present 
an almost illimitable field for the settlement of labour, and that 
there have been difficulties thrown in the way of utilizing those 
fields for our surplus population. To take the latter first, a 
recently published ‘t report” of Sir Clinton Murdoch proves that 
in some of our colonies there is an absolute indisposition to receive 
labourers from Great Britain, or to afford them facilities for set- 
tlement. The Cape of Good Hope does not want them, the 
labouring classes of New South Wales agitate against their 
introduction. 

But now we come to the crucial point. The objections taken 
in all the colonies are to emigrants, either pauper or nearly so, 
who are intended to become immediate rivals for the artizan and 
agricultural labour of the colony, and who, having no means, must 
get work or starve. Even as to such persons, provided they are 
not criminal or indolent, it seems to me a hard thing that, to 
maintain the rate of wages at a high standard, it should be pos- 
sible for any colony to refuse them admittance. We hand over 
valuable lands to a few thousand persons, who in return impose 
tariffs on our goods, put restrictions on the importation of their 
fellow-citizens, and live like the dog in the manger, unable to 
develop all they have, yet barking at any who seek to share it 


with them. I think Cromwell would have disposed of these | 
obstructions in a very summary and healthy way. What would | 


Bismarck do with them ? 





results upon home society than twice as many families Casua 
swarming into a community on the chance of work. For their 
land development calls for tools, manufactures, artizans, and their 
community for men of all the professions, almost as soon as they 
have begun to win their allotment from the wilderness state, [ 
join issue directly with your correspondent on the statement I have: 
above quoted. It is not true that an emigrant cannot at once 
proceed to work the land. At the Cape of Good Hope one of the 
most successful settlements now existing was a settlement of poor 
weavers directly on land. In Canada, Peter Robinson’s settlers 
were equally fortunate. Mr. R. R. Torrens has stated that he hag 
seen such people succeed at land cultivation in Australia. I have 
been in the backwoods of Canada, have seen settler life, and haye 
in the flush of youthful strength wielded for pleasure the axe to 
cut down trees for a clearing. I should not be afraid now, were 
no other course in life open to me, to start with my wife and 
children to those same backwoods to try my luck. So long as 
men are not diseased or vicious, there is every hope for them if you 
can get them upon land. ‘Then comes the difficulty. ‘ Money in 
hand to buy food and seed-corn ” aud implements and shelter 
fora few months. This we ask the State to advance, with the- 
certainty that it would be repaid either by the labourer himself or 
the colony. The only answer we have hitherto obtained to this 
has been, ‘‘Oh! that is impossible.” Mr. Lowe’s obduracy ig 
suggested as an obstacle to a great remedial policy! Yet I, for 
one, have not lost faith. Time works with us. My only fear is 
lest the inevitable alternative come first. We must either release 
our pent-up flood of labour, or prepare for a catastrophe ; emigra- 
tion, or revolution of all the relations of society. 

One word more. I have a difficulty in expressing in words, or 
I should attempt it, my opinion of a man who, after himself 
extracting a fortune from the colonies, comes over té throw any 
obstruction whatever in the way of his starving countrymen to the 
possibilities of a similar success.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EDWARD JENKINS. 


(Mr. Jenkins’s last sentence is a blow in the dark, and has no 
application at all to Anglo-Australian, who never did extract a 
fortune or anything like it from the colonies at all.—Ep. Spectator.) 





MR. BRIDGES ON THE PARIS REVOLUTION. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—The unanimous outburst of English opinion against the: 
recent movement in France flows partly from blind and selfish 
hostility to progress, but partly also it proceeds from prejudices 


However, Emigrationists have abandoned the idea of aiding an | for which the democratic theory of politics is largely responsible. 


enigration of such persons otherwise than by cheapening ocean 


legitimate a thing to do in the interest of Imperial development as 
ever was done by an Imperial Government ! 

Dismissing these emigrants without means and competitors for 
labour, against whom your correspondents’ prejudices chiefly run, 


fares, as suggested by my friend Mr. McCullagh ‘Torrens,—as | 


Sifted from the violent verbiage of the Press, two objections seem 


to lie at the bottom of this hostility. 1. The chief offices of 
| Government have been assumed by workmen. 2. Universal 


suffrage has been superseded by the dictatorship of great towns 
over provincial districts. 
In countries which have escaped from the dominion of military 











what is to be said of that most promising, most righteous, most | or territorial aristocracies, like those of Prussia or Great Britain,. 
economical of all policies, the Emigration for Land Settlement? It | the chief offices of State have been regarded as the privilege of the 
is for that we have struggled, and mean to struggle. While the | wealthy or the professional class. Few questions have been asked” 
workman at home yearns for the waste lands that lie about him, | as to the claims to this privilege, and when asked, the answer has 
he looks also to those which seem to be his inheritance in all been that the possession of a stake in the country or of a good 
quarters of the globe, and he asks why his right to them should | education was a necessary condition of power. But men are now 
not be recognized and his way to them made smooth? No one | beginning to perceive how futile these conditions are, both 
will contend that land is not there in ample quantities, or that the | in what they offer and in what they omit. It has been abun- 
colonial communities are not anxious to receive settlers upon it. | dantly proved during the last;twenty years in France, to say 
The real issues are upon the prospects of such a settlement and the nothing of the history of other countries in the past and present, 
propriety of aiding it with State funds. Let our opponents meet | that rich men will not, because they are rich, refrain at the public. 
us always and fairly on these two points, and not argue with us| cost from making themselves richer. Equally evident has it 
points that we own to be inarguable. Now, upon these the | : 
‘* Anglo-Australian” gives forth no uncertain sound. He says :— | specialities which constitutes what we now call education, confers 
** The able-bodied English labourer who arrives in a new country | no monopoly either of sound sympathies or of breadth of view 1a 
cannot proceed at once to clear the backwoods or bush. ven if | political questions. e 
land be given him, he must have money in hand to buy food and | But further, workmen may be pardoned for the belief that, in 
clothes and seed-corn for his first year, and to pay for some shelter the treatment of the most essential subjects of modern politics, 
till he has put up a house.” Further on he represents that, ‘‘ For | the education and the life of the rich are, so far as they go, posi~ 
the best class of immigrants, those who pay their own passages, tive disqualifications for office. 

there is, I believe, abundant room in our colonies.” Nodoubt, and no | That the spontaneous distribution of the products of labour, 
thanks tothem. A good citizen is valuable anywhere. But what we | regulated by the ordinary working of what are called the laws of 
are aiming at is the distribution of matter which is congesting to political economy, is compatible with enormous misery is but too 
general detriment at home healthily over our unoccupied spaces. | evident. But all attempts to modify this spontaneous distribu- 
We say that to carry labour direct to land saves the intermediate | tion have as yet gone so slightly beneath the surface as to 
step from famine to alabour market, and thence to settlement on warrant the belief that they have not been seriously made. And 
land. It produces more rapid development, speedier and more | it is all but impossible for men who live in habitual comfort to 
extensive relief. A thousand families settled on land will produce | realize the necessity of making any such attempts seriously. 


| become that the instruction in literature or in a few scientific 
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Io England the workmen are still largely influenced by theo- 
logical and aristocratic prejudices, and owing to our peculiar 
economical and industrial position, it is easier for energetic men 
to separate themselves from their fellows and to avoid the pres- 
gure of famine. France enjoys no exceptional monopoly of coal 
or iron, and the whole course of her history has eman- 
cipated the working-class of her towns from the prestige 
of nobility and clergy. ‘There are no small, petty agitations to 
divert them from the great questions of wealth and labour. 
Their political training has been unparliamentary, no doubt, but 
singularly stimulating and vigorous. It has consisted in political 
aspirations, unbroken for eighty years, for which they have 
always been ready to risk life, in singular facility of social inter- 
course, and in an atmosphere teeming with every phase of intel- 
lectual life. ‘Those who know something of Paris workmen, or 
who have studied the continuous series of French revolutions, will 
not be the more unwilling to pit the political sagacity of a Paris 
bootmaker against that of a Paris barrister or journalist. And, 
at all events, the latter have betrayed the popular cause more often 
than the first. 

As for Communism,—the incoherent chaos of bugbears and 
chimeras which goes by that name has never found much favour 
with workmen. It was not among them that Fourier or Owen 
found their bulk of adherents. That their legislation may carry 
a strong communistic flavour is, no doubt, probable. Work and 
wages may be found for men out of work. ‘Taxation may be so 
regulated that its burden shall fall upon the rich in the first in- 
stance, instead of onthe poor. ‘These measures need not overstep 
the limits of the practical and practicable. But there is another 
aspect of the Paris Revolution, of more immediate, though not of 
deeper, interest. It is a definite abandonment of the principle 
of universal suffrage; a distinct assertion that the elements com- 
prising the nation shail be weighed, and not counted; 
that townspeople shall aot be swamped by villagers; 
and above all, that the metropolis of the country, the chief focus 
of its intellectual and political energy, shall have an influence 
wholly disproportioned to the numbers of its inhabitants. In a 
rude, empirical way, but with keener insight than any French 
statesman of the century has yet shown, these men have begun to 
solve a problem on which the whole equilibrium of France, and 
wtimately of every other European nation, depends. ‘There are 
two conditions in the problem. First, the capital must have 
sufficient freedom to work its own problems out unhampered. 
Secondly, while preserving a very strong voice in the nation’s 
counsels, it must not dictate to the nation. ‘To neither of these 
two conditions have these men as yet shown themselves blind. 
They are determined that Paris shall not be occupied by pious 
Catholics from Brittany, who will always be perfectly ready to fire 
upon Voltairians. But they have shown no desire whatever to 
monopolize the Government of the nation. ‘The restoration of 
municipal life from one end of France to the other is almost the 
most ardent of their aspirations. ‘The solution is difficult, but not 
in the least impossible. An assembly in which Paris held one- 
third of the votes, and the fifteen largest of the provincial towns 
held one-quarter, would probably be able to withstand all attempts 
at reaction with one hand, and all dangerous exaggerations of cen- 
tralizing Progressists with the other. ‘These men, of all that have 
governed France in our time, appear to me to have the clearest 
notion how the national forces are to be justly balanced.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

56 Russell Square, W.C. 

[Does Mr. Bridges mean that the workmen of Paris have 
arrived at anything like concert, or even distinctness, as to the 
solution of the problem how to modify for the better the “ spon- 
taneous distribution of the products of labour”? If he does, we 
wish he would tell us what it is, as it would be worth considering. 
If he does not, and they are entering on a huge and most delicate 
practical experiment witliout even a principle to guide them, we 
fear his hopes are singularly chimerical.—Ep. Spectator. } 


J. H. BripGes. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL MEETING AND MR. MORLEY. 
(To THe EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your last number you have fallen into an error in sup- 
posing that I was present, and “quite out of my element,” at the 
meeting at St. James’s Hall to protest against the Lords throwing 
out the Bill for legalizing marriage with deceased wife's sister. 
The fact is that I promised Mr. Chambers to assist him ina 
meeting protesting against the Lords, as I think so unwisely, pre- 
venting the passing of a measure which a regard for the morality 
of the country renders highly expedient. When the notice ap- 





peared, which was not at all in accordance with my expectation 
and taste, I wrote to Mr. Chambers stating that I considered the 
question of the Bishops in Parliament quite irrelevant, for the 
majority was considerable without reckoning the Spiritual Peers, 
and I preferred therefore not to attend. A daily paper has rather 
vehemently commented on my absence, and implied that I and 
others were guilty of cowardice in not putting in an appearance ; 
but when the character of the meeting was changed from the 
form we expected, I think we were justified in staying away. 

It is much to be regretted that the meeting was so turbulent, 
for I am afraid that its protest will not help the passing of the 
Bill, and I should rejoice if the stigma which the law now affixes 
to the birth or marriage of many highly honourable persons could 
be at once removed. I do not believe in sins which are made only 
by Parliament, and are now maintained only by the House of 
Lords. The fewer of these sins the better for the nation. Can 
you help us with some more effectual cure for them than “ indig- 
nation” and a ‘“‘sermon”? My * two moderate sentences,” which 
were so unsuccessful, were wholly imaginary.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. Moriry. 

[We regret our blunder as to Mr. Morley. As to the main 
point we have always steadily supported the Bill so unwisely 
thrown out by the Lords.—Ep, Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


———~:>—_—_. 
BRAWN. 
Sta we of brawn, not that whose ponderous weight 
The side-board decks of aldermanic state, 
Nor that wherein the quintessence of pies 
In quaking jellies deep embosomed lies,— 
Far nobler theme is ours; that brawn we sing, 
Which steads the athlete in the perilous ring ; 
That brawn which clusters on the conquering arm 
Of yon stout denizen of field or farm: 
The sturdy bargeman, or the prince of roughs, 
Lord of the manly art of fisticuffs. 
But ye, weak crew of sophisters, retire, 
Lest ye provoke the hero’s generous ire, 
Lest deigaing once to touch a puny foe, 
He break your crania with one vengeful blow :— 
Avaunt, ye pedants, spectacled and lean, 
Whose eyes are blinking, and whose skins are green ; 
Ye who in midnight vigils woo the Muse, 
And worthier joys for learning'’s sake refuse ; 
Ye who on tomes of scientific lore 
With heads half dazed by useless knowledge pore ; 
Poor fools! we fain would pity; but your spite 
Provokes the stern rejoinder, ‘* Might is right ” :— 
Tis not the wil! that’s wanting, ’tis the power, 
And your vile canting means but ‘Grapes are sour.’”” 
Stand forth, thou champion of a thousand mills ; 
With hoarse applause the wide arena thrills ! 
No young Apollo he, of dainty frame, 
With gold hair flowing, and deep eyes of flame ; 
But the stout thews which win the Olympic prize, 
The strong bull neck, the deep-set, watchful eyes ; 
‘The sinewy arm, the thighs as firm as trees, 
The broad straight back of mighty Hercules, — 
Aduire and imitate him, ye who can, 
And cry with Shakspere’s self, ‘‘ ‘This is a man.” 
You think him over-fleshy,—what of that? ° 
There’s not au inch, Sir, of superfluous fat : 
Handle the muscle, tough and hard as steel,— 
He eats a leg of mutton at a meal, 
And not a morsel wasted; see! his bound 
Is lithe and nimble as the staunchest hound ; 
He rowed the Henley course at racing speed, 
Then turned out coolly on the grassy mead, 
Beat long-legged Skinner at a hundred yards, 
Then put the stone past Bodkin of the Guards, 
Jumped twenty hurdles, cleared one six feet two, 
Tossed off a tankard of some cunning brew, 
Knocked a bargee who dared my lord to cheek 
Straight through the middle of to-morrow week :— 
Roughs grunt applause, and wondering bumpkias stare, 
Meanwhile the hero has not turned a hair. 
These be thy gods, young England, stall-fed kine, 
Intrude and litter in fair wisdom’s shrine, 
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Fill the broad courts to studious learning vowed 
With boyish revels, riotous and loud. 
Lords of creation! who shall say them nay ? 
Tremble, ye splay-foot pedants, and obey. 
What? I, a monarch of full fourteen stone, 
Yield to a strip of lath just five feet one:— 
Rusticate me! the fellow dares not gate, — 
Why, pray, Sir, who’s to coach the college eight ? 
So speaks the giant: comrades shout applause, 
And outrage echo with their loud ‘ haw-haws.’ 
Let the pale student don the pensive gown, 
And probe the mysteries of vs and ody ; 
We'll case our calves in harlequin array, 
Shoulder the bat, and featly win the day. 
See! fresh from school, where late he ruled supreme, 
Down comes great Bumshus in a Quidnunc team, 
Stalks round the field in glowing flannels graced, 
Smokes a short clay to show his perfect taste, 
While small fourth form, of special knowledge proud, 
Recounts his triumphs to a gaping crowd. 
Compared with these, what conquests worth the name 
Deserve a blazon on the scroll of fame ? 
Who would not rather steer the Oxford Eight 
Than sit with G e at the helm of State ? 
Who sticks to politics or studies law, 
But men who couldn’t face their beefsteaks raw,— 
Men who would drive a trainer to despair,— 
Lean, bilious folk, whose strength all runs to hair. 
At such dull tasks no hero deigns to grind, 
But aims at healthy impotence of mind ; 
Brainwork impairs the muscle ; midnight oil 
Unfits the sinews for a nobler toil. 
Away with books, or if you're at a loss 
For some odd minutes, stick to ‘‘ Handley Cross ;” 
Your paper, too, in moderation take, 
‘The Sporting Life may while away your steak. 
The Field goes down with some men pretty well, 
But racier titbits grace the style of Bell. 
*Tis true the Times has learnt to mend its ways, 
And honours merit with a stinted praise : 
There you may learn how Brown and Tomkins led, 
How by sheer gameness Bobster shot ahead : 
How thousands mourned o’er Dawkins’ ankle sprained, 
And what was Figgins’ weight before he trained. 
As Piffle scans the page, his cheek grows pale, 
His shaking hand scarce grasps his morning ale ; 
Why that blanched visage, that dishevelled hair ? 
Why do damp fingers clutch his elbow chair ? 
Some friend belike is dead, some bank is broke, 
And ruined hundreds at one fatal stroke ; 
Fair Eugland’s flag has fallen to rise no more, 
‘The streets of Paris reek with civil gore ; 
Russia at war with Turkey, and her arms 
Convulse Calcutta with no vain alarms ; 
The Pope has fled to Malta, or again 
Without a ruler stands ungrateful Spain ; 
Far worse: far worse: such treason ne’er was hatched, 
The dreadful truth must out,—great Jobson scratched. 











BOOKS. 


— 
RALPH THE HEIR.* 
PernArs there is scarcely any intellectual luxury to which 
the British public is now accustomed, that it would miss so 
much, as the serials produced by Mr. Trollope’s unwearied 
and unweariable genius. How much knowledge of life, ap- 
preciation of its humour, experience of its paradoxes, and 
mastery of its lessons, is gained at second-hand through Mr. 
Trollope by men and women who would hardly gain it at | 
all, and certainly not gain anything like the same amount of | 
it, in any other way, it would not be easy to conjecture; and | 


corrupt M.P. for corrupt Percycross; Mr. Trigger, the Conservative 
agent for that corrupt borough; and Messrs. Pile, Spicer, Pabsey 
and Co., the various leading Conservative constituents of the one 
corrupt place ;—or that we know the heart of any person at all re. 
sembling the breeches-maker of Conduit Street, nearly as completely 
as we know that of Mr. Neefit, with the pertinacious and half. 
pathetic workings of whose vulgar but tough little ambition we 
have been becoming more and more intimate every month for the 
last year? ‘To the mass of men, such a novel as Ralph the Heir brings 
not only a very large increase in their experience of men, but a 
very much larger increase than their own personal contact with 
the prototypes, if prototypes there be, of these personages, would 
ever have afforded them. Nor is the art of the book by any means 
deficient. We are not sure that we could name more than one or 
two of Mr. Trollope’s tales in which the unity of the story ig 
nearly as well kept up from the beginning to the close; and we 
doubt whether we could name any in which the studies of widely 
different types of character are so well adapted reciprocally to 
bring out, by similarity or by contrast, the force and significance 
of the other sketches. Take the contrast between the picture of 
the obstinate old squire, Gregory Newton, planning to put his 
natural son in possession of the estate which was entailed on hig 
nephew by buying out the embarrassed heir, and throwing his 
whole heart so passionately into his plan that when he comes 
close upon fruition he is intoxicated and half-fay with his own 
success, and the picture of the breeches-maker, not more obstinate 
than old Squire Newton, for that would be impossible, but less 
capable of weighing what may be done and what cannot be done 
by pertinacity to achieve the object of an ambition, scheming 
in the same tenacious way for his daughter’s advancement in the 
world, and thrown by his ultimate disappointment into a state of 
moral bitterness bordering on fury and despair, yet never fora 
moment passing the strict limits of that vulgar, narrow-minded 
vindictiveness which expresses resentment by trying to lower 
the object of it in the eyes of the world. Both ambitions 
ultimately fail; the squire’s by his premature death, and Mr. 
Neefit’s partly as a result of that premature death which sets 
Ralph the Heir at liberty to marry without any view to a 
fortune; but Mr. Neefit’s parental ambition, indelicate and vulgar 
as it is, is dignified by its strong likeness to an ambition of a very 
similar sort, though of a higher and more noble form; while the 
squire’s remorseful and passionate longing to put his son in the 
position which, but for the squire’s own fault, ought to have 
belonged to him, gains instead of losing in dignity by its contrast 
with the ignorant and vulgar parental ambition that seeks to thrust 
a daughter up into a sphere above her parents, in which she 
would necessarily be ashamed of them and their manners and speech. 
Again, nothing can be happier than the contrast between the charac- 
ter of the shy, reserved, intellectual, fastidious lawyer, Sir Thomas 
Underwood, who can never manage to become intimate even 
with his own daughters, much less with any male friends, and who 
has lost by the want of bonhomie all he has gained for a moment 
by his intellectual gifts, and the other characters with which he is 
brought into relation in this story,—his easy-going, pleasant, 
sociable ward, unstable of purpose, yet slipping through ill success 
and good success with equal facility by virtue of his agreeable 
manners, or Sir Thomas's vulgar-minded, unscrupulous, pushing 
colleague in the representation of Percycross, Mr. Griffenbottom, 
who sticks at nothing, and wins twice as much of the satisfactions 
of life by his purse and his coarse sagacity, as Sir Thomas 
Underwood can win by all his intellectual efforts and fastidious 
tastes. ‘Che picture of Sir Thomas Underwood,—a four-months’ 
Solicitor-General, who when he went out with the Conservatives 
never gained another chance of office,—is one of Mr. Trollope’s 
| finest and best. As far as his social character goes, it is impossible 
|to conceive a more carefully-finished picture. His sense of his 
own shortcomings in deserting his daughters (who are motherless) 
'so much, and living to himself in chambers,—his slight peevish- 
| ness with them in consequence,—the fruitless reproaches of his 
| conscience, which make him miserable but do not make him mend, 
—his ineffectual attempts to enter into relations with the world, 
—the torture he undergoes in canvassing Percycross and winning 
his very temporary seat for that place,—his loathing for his 





assuredly any conjecture would be much more likely to fall short colleague, Mr. Griffenbottom, who will call him familiarly 


of the truth than to exceed it. Which of us can say that we 
know even our own circle of friends, political and social, half as 
well as we have learned within the last twelvemonth to know Sir 


Thomas Underwood and his daughters and niece, his ward Ralph, | 


and his ward’s cousins; the old squire, Gregory Newton; the Eard- 
ham girls, and their scheming mamma; Mr. Griffenbottom, the 





* Ralph ‘he Heir. By Anthony Trollope. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett: 


| 4 Underwood,” and who despises him none the less for his incom- 
| petence as a man of the world,—his fretfulness when brought to 
| the practical sense of a duty for which he feels himself incom- 
| petent, and his need of external stimulus even for purely intel- 

lectual work, are all drawn with consummate skill. All that Mr. 

Trollope fails in, is some picture or sketch at least of Sir Thomas 
| Underwood's intellectual interests. | We are told of his scheme of 
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as 
griting a life of Bacon, and of his various and hopeless attempts to | 
immerse himself in it whenever the worry of the world became more | 
than usually insupportable ; but we are not told, and receive hardly 

any hint, of the real drift of Sir Thomas Underwood's intellectual | 
life, of the direction in which his mind floated as he wandered | 
about the Inns of Court after midnight, in the few hours when his 
thoughts were loosened ;—in short, we have a man of high intel- 
lect sketched almost solely on his social, or rather unsocial side, 
whereas we seem to want for the completion of the picture some 
glimpse of the nature of the speculative life within him. Was he 
an imaginative man in the higher sense, or was his mastery of law | 
due only to great powers of deductive reasoniug? Was he a| 
student of philosophy and science and history, or only of juris- 


prudence ? These are questions to which we have no answer, or | 
trace of an answer; and yet they are very naturally asked by the 
reader, as he studies this otherwise very fine and even noble pic- | 


ture of a fastidious intellect and conscience which have never | 


really come to an understanding with themselves, but have | 
half surrendered Sir Thomas captive to a subtle and negative | 
kind of refined selfishness, whose disguise is the less easily pene- | 
trated because it yields him so few of the fruits of selfishness | 
in any tangible happiness or pleasure. Sir Thomas's character | 
is not one of which we can give any fair conception by an extract. 
But we may perhaps give some conception of its loneliness by | 
extracting the very picturesque sketch of his only male friend, 
the grotesque old clerk who delighted to serve and scold him in 
his chamber at Southampton Buildings :— 


“Tt was now eleven, and Sir Thomas know very well that Stemm 
would be in his closet. He opened the door and called, and Stemm, 
aroused from his slumbers, slowly crept into the room. ‘Joseph,’ said 
his master, ‘I want Mr. Ralph's papers.’—To-night, Sir Thomas? ’— 
‘Well ;—yes, to-night. I ought to have told you when he went away, 
but I was thinking of things.’—* So I was thinking of things,’ said Stemm, 
as he very slowly made his way into the other room, and, climbing up a 
set of steps which stood there, pulled down from an upper shelf a tin 
box,—and with it a world of dust. ‘If you'd have said before that 
they'd be wanted, Sir Thomas, there wouldn’t be such a deal of dry 
muck,’ said Stemm, as he put down the box on a chair opposite Sir 
Thomas’s knees.—‘And now where is the key?’ said Sir Thomas. 
Stemm shook his head very slowly. ‘You know, Stemm ;—where is 
it?’—' How am I to know, Sir Thomas? I don’t know, Sir Thomas. | 
It's like enough in one of those drawers.’ Then Stemm pointed toa 
certain table, and after a while slowly followed his own finger. The 
drawer was unlocked, and under various loose papers there lay four or 
five loose keys. ‘Like enough it’s one of these,’ said Stemm.—‘ Of 
course you knew where it was,’ said Sir Thomas.—‘I didn’t know 
nothing at all about it,’ said Stemm, bobbing his head at his master, | 
and making at the same time a gesture with his lips, whereby he in- 
tended to signify that his master was making a fool of himself. Stemm 
was hardly more than five feet high, and was a wizoned, dry old man, 
with a very old yellow wig. Ho delighted in scolding all the world, and | 
his special delight was in scolding his master. But against all the | 
world he would take his master’s part, and had no care in the world | 
except his master’s comfort. When Sir Thomas passed an evening at 
Fulham, Stemm could do as he pleased with himself; but they were 
blank evenings with Stemm when Sir Thomas was away. While Sir) 
Thomas was in the next room, he always felt that he was in company ; | 
bat when Sir Thomas was away, all London, which was open to him, | 
offered him no occupation.—‘ That’s the key,’ said Stemm, picking out 
one; ‘but it wasn’t I as put it there; and you didn’t tell me as it was | 
there, and I didn’t know it was there. I guessed—just because you do 
chuck things in there, Sir Thomas.’—‘What does it matter, Joseph ?’ 
said Sir Thomas.—‘It does matter when you say I knowed. I didn’t 
know,—nor I couldn't know. There's the key anyhow.’—‘ You can go 
now, Joseph,’ said Sir Thomas.—‘ Good night, Sir Thomas,’ said Stemm, 
7 slowly, ‘but I didn’t know, Sir Thomas,—nor I couldn't 

now.’” 


The picture of Mr. Neefit, the hunting-breeches maker, is absolutely 
perfect. How Mr. Trollope managed to know so much of him, 
so much of the out-of-the-way details of his life, as well as of his 
character, is one of the great mysteries ofliterature. It is natural 
enough that he should know that Mr. Neefit’s manners to his custo- | 
mers contained a good working mixture of dictatorial assurance and | 
subservience,—subservience to the opinions of his customers on all 
points except those involved in his own trade, and dictatorial assur- | 
auce on that,—so much he has, no doubt, somewhere observed. 
He has doubtless known tradesmen who would “take back any- | 
thing that was not approved without a murmur,” but who “ after | 
that must decline further transactions.” ‘This interesting trait | 








again has probably come within his observation :— | 


“It was, moreover, quite understood that to complain of his materials 
was so to insult him that he would condescend to make no civil reply. | 
An elderly gentleman from Essex once told him that his buttons were 
given to breaking. “If you have your breechbes,—washed,—by an old 
woman,—in the country,”—said Mr. Neefit, very slowly, looking into 
the elderly gentleman's face, “and then run through the mangle,—the | 
buttons will break.” The elderly gentleman never dared even to 
enter the shop again.” 


But how did he come to observe a point so minute, yet so charac- 


teristic of the type of man, as the distinction between the answers | 


| up to one that Mr. Neefit was in the City. 


given as to Mr. Neefit’s whereabouts, to inquiries made between 
half-past twelve aud one, and inquiries made between one and 
half-past one?— 


“From 9.30 to 5.15 were Mr. Neofit’s hours; but it had come to be 
understood by those who knew the establishment well, that from half- 


| past twelve to half-past one the master was always absent. The young 
| man who sat at the high desk, and seemed to spend all his time in con- 


templating the bad debts in the ledger, would tell gentlemen who called 
After one it was always 
said that Mr. Neefit was lunching at the Restaurong. The truth was 
that Mr. Neefit always dined in the middle of the day at a public-house 
round the corner, having a chop and a ‘follow chop,’ a pint of beer, a 
penny newspaper and a pipe.” 

Mr. Neefit’s life, both at the shop at Conduit Street and at that 
unhappy Hendon villa which his wife in her ignorant ambition 
had induced him to take,—oblivious of the fact that, as Mr. 
Trollope puts it, to Mr. Neefit “‘ the legs of his customers were a 
blessed resource,” while she, when once they had left the shop in 
Conduit Street, had no resource,—is a marvellous bit of at once 
strong and minute painting,—for no one can deny that Mr. 
Neefit’s character, profoundly vulgar as it is, has a certain passion 
of tenacity in it which redeems it from insignificance. As a con- 
trast to the facile, gentlemanly, purposelessness of the man whom 
he has resolved and endeavoured to force iuto a marriage with his 
daughter, Mr. Neefit is really respectable. 

Ralph himself is an admirable picture of shallow, agreeable, 
drifting sociability, without a grain of either high purpose or strong 
purpose. His easy loves and easy disappointments are beautifully 
drawn, nor can anything be more perfect as a bit of poetic justice 
than his ultimate fate in falling a prey to one of ‘*the Eardham 
girls,” and the manoeuvring skill of their mamma. As an illustra- 
tion of Mr. Trollope’s best vein of humour, take the description of 
tbe manner in which Lady Eardham uses Mr. Neefit’s letter in- 
forming her that ‘* hearing Mr. Newton is sweet upon one of her 
ladyship’s daughters,” he thinks it his duty to tell her ladyship 
Mr. Newton is engaged to marry his daughter, Mary Anne Neefit, 
as a means of making Ralph feel the necessity of engaging himself 
to one of her ladyship’s daughters :— 

“Lady Eardham when he arrived was mysterious, eulogistic, and 
beneficent. She was clearly of opinion that something should be done. 
‘You know it is so horrid having these kind of things said.’ And yet 
she was almost equally strong in opinion that nothing could be done. 
‘You know I wouldn't have my girl's name brought up for all the 
world ;—though why the horrid wretch should have named her I cannot 
even guess.’ The horrid wretch had not, in truth, named any special 
‘her’, though it suited Lady Eardham to presume that allusion had been 
made to that hope of the flock, that crowning glory of the Kardham 
family, that most graceful of the Graces, that Venus certain to be chosen 
by any Paris, her second daughter, Gus. She went on to explain 
that were she to tell the story to her son Marmaduke, her son Marma- 
duke would probably kill the breeches-maker. As Marmaduke Eard- 
ham was, of all young men about town, perhaps the most careless, the 


most indifferent, and the least ferocious, his mother was probably mis- 


taken in her estimate of his resentful feelings. ‘As for Sir George, he 
would be for taking the law of the wretch for libel, and then we should. 
be ! I don’t know where we should be then; but my dear girl 
would die.’ Of course there was nothing done. During the whole in- 
terview Lady Eardham continued to press Neefit's letter under her hand 
upon the table, as though it was of all documents the most precious. 
She handled it as though to tear it would be as bad as to tear an origi- 
nal document bearing the King's signature, Beforo the interview was 
over she had locked it up in her desk, as though there was something 
in it by which the whole Eardham race might be blessed or banned. 
And, though she spoke no such word, she certainly gave Ralph to 
understand that by this letter he, Ralph Newton, was in some mysteri- 
ous manner so connected with the secrets, and the interests, and the 
sanctity of tho Eardham family, that, whether such connection might 
be for weal or woe, the Newtons and the Eardhams could never alto- 
gether free themselves from the link. ‘Perhaps you had better come 
and dine with us in a family way to-morrow,’ said Lady Eardham, giving 
her invitation as though it must necessarily be tendered, and almost 
necessarily accepted. Ralph, not thanking her, but taking it in the 
same spirit, said that he would be there at half-past seven. ‘Just our- 
selves!’ said Lady Eardham, in a melancholy tone, as though they two 
were doomed to eat family dinners together for ever after.” 


That emphasis with which Lady Eardham presses Neefit’s letter 
under her hand upon the table, “ as though it was of all documents 
the most precious,” and afterwards locks it up in her desk, * as 
though there were something in it by which the whole Eardham 
race might be blessed or banned,” is a most humorous bit of know- 





| ledge of life; and that Ralph should see the snare, tell himself of 


it, slip into it, and then come to believe that it had never existed, 


|and that the whole thing was his own doing and a matter of 


deliberate choice, is an almost equally subtle stroke of portraiture. 

We might write on for another page or two, without exhausting 
the criticisms (almost all of appreciation) which a novel so full of 
life as this naturally suggests. But we must conclude, only re- 
marking that, as usual with Mr. Trollope, his women are not equal 


‘to his men,—indeed, the only sketch of a woman in the novel 


| which is really up to the studies of the masculine characters, is the 
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picture of Polly Neefit. We should add, that no episode of Mr. | nic truths are allowed dimly to appear. Popular ideas ne temea 
Trollope’s ever surpassed in ability the episode of the Percycross | and the difficulty of forming geueral notions which shall stand the 
election and the election petition. Without it, the fine picture of | teat of the Socratic elenchus is brought out by repeated examples, 
Sir Thomas Underwood could not have been what it is, and there- | Then follows the period of the full development of Plato's pecu- 
fore, though on the whole an episode, it is not without a very | liarly characteristic doctrines: the figure of the historical Socrates 
émportant bearing on the art of the tale. is changed, as in the Phedrus and the Republic, for one which, re. 
sembling him in external appearance, is in his teaching simply a 
PROFESSOR JOWETI’S TRANSLATION OF PLATO.* | mouth-piece for the theories of his disciple. The doctrine of Ideas 

[SECOND NOTICE.] and of Reminiscence, both of them foreign to the master, assume 

Many readers will be disposed to regret that Professor Jowett has | 4 prominent position in the arguments which are assigned to him; 

not prefixed to his translation of the Platonic dialogues a general | while his negative elenchus is sometimes quietly put aside, or even 

introduction, containing a sketch of the philosopher's system. As | positively condemned. This is the time of Plato's highest excel. 

it is, they will only be able to gain a complete conception of his | lence. In the writings of this period we find * the luminous and 

teaching by reading through the introductions to seven-and- | poetical flow, ‘smoother than a river of oil,’ the dramatic verisimi. 
twenty separate dialogues, in some cases extending to considerable | litude, the life and variety of the characters, the dialectic subtlety, 
fength. But the absence of such a general view is quite in | the Attic purity, the exquisite urbanity,” which give to his writ. 
accordance with the stand-point from which Mr. Jowett has | ings their wondrous charm. ‘Then comes the time of his declin. 
regarded his author, and points to one of the principal merits of | ing genius; the grace and beauty are in no small measure gone; 
the work. We have had too much already about the Platonic | the search for truth is exchanged for the exposition of dogma; 
“ system ;” respectable historians of philosophy have given us| the lively humour and sportive illustrations are no more 
elaborate expositions of his ‘‘ doctrines ;” aad even writers of the | to be found, and their place is but ill supplied by 4 
calibre of Schleiermacher have professed themselves able to detect | wider experience of life, and a profounder insight into the 
a vast and consistent scheme, matured even before the death of | causes and nature of human misery. The Philebus and the 
Socrates, and underlying and gradually developad by successive | /vliticus mark the transition to this stage, which is fully reached 
Gialogues, following each other in scientific order. Buta juster |in the Zaws. Through the various phases of this gradual growth 
method of criticism has shown the fruitlessness of every attempt | and decay Mr. Jowett conducts his readers with masterly skill, 
to discover a consistency which cannot in the nature of things | The order of the dialogues, as printed in his translation, corre- 
exist. Mr. Maurice and Mr, Grote, though regarding the Pla- | sponds, on the whole, to the order in which he believes them to 
tonic dialogues from widely differing points of view, agree in | have been written, though not without exceptions; the Phedru;, 
teaching us to abandon the idle search. With the former, ‘‘to | for instance, he would place decidedly later than the other 
demonstrate the utter impossibility of such a system, to cut up | dialogues among which he classes it. They are regarded froma 
the notion and dream of it by the roots, is the work and glory of | point of view almost directly opposed to that of Mr. Grote. The 
Plato ;” and Mr. Grote’s acute and unsparing analysis has shown | tendency, though not the avowed intention, of Mr. Grote’s great 
us how large a portion of his writings must be regarded purely as | work is to measure Plato by the standard of our modern logic and 
dialogues of search, how free the play is which he allows to his | philosophy, and especially by the priaciples of sensationalism in 
dialectics in the quest of truth, and how mutually inconsistent are | metapbysics and utilitarianism in ethics. It is almost impossible 
many of his conclusions. Mr. Jowett, like the latter illustrious | to overrate the service which he has done in clearing away the 
scholar, has come to the study of each individual dialogue | loose and uncritical declamation which Plato's admirers were 
not with the purpose of fiading in it, or thrusting into it, the | wont to pour forth about the harmony and grandeur of his system 
tenets of a preconceived *‘system,” but rather to discover what | of philosophy. And we owe him especial thanks for the irre- 
the philosopher meant at the time of writing it. ‘This is surely | sistible force with which he has shown that many of Plato's 
the only legitimate way of treating writings which extend in all | writings are purely dialogues of search ; that he proposes enigmas 
probability over a period of fifty years of literary aud philosophi- | which he is not prepared himself to solve ; that he refutes the 
cal activity. We lose thereby the harmony of a consistent body theories and the definitions of others, without having anything 
of doctrine, but we gain what is far more important, the history | better to place in their stead. But with all the acuteness and 
of a life of thought. Mr. Jowett is not afraid of recognizing many | the sound common-sense which make Mr. Grote’s discussion of 
iaternal contradictions, or of showing us how a theory, at one | Plato so valuable, we cannot help feeling that something yet is 
time regarded as the very keystone of the palace of truth, is at | wanting, and this is just that intuitive sympathy of a kindred 














another passed over in silence, or even explicitly controverted. 
Hence it follows that he agrees with Mr. Grote almost invariably 
in accepting the genuineness of dialogues which the scepticism of 
many German scholars has impugned solely on the ground of 
internal evidence. If he finds in the Parmznides a powerful and, 
indeed, unanswerable disproof of the doctrine of ideas, he does not, 
therefore, reject it because of the importance which Plato attaches 
to this doctrine in the Republic or the Phelo. Nor does he 
regard the Laws as necessarily spurious, because the political views 
expounded in them vary in essential points from the theories 
defendedin the Republic. We should have been very glad, by the 
way, of a statement of the grounds’ on which he so decidedly con- 
demns the Zpistles. Weare aware that the same view is main- 
tained by Ast, and other distinguished German scholars; but, to 
say nothing of the unanimous testimony of the ancient critics, and 
Bentley’s undoubting acceptance of them, when their genuineness 
is maintained on historical grounds by Mr. Grote, and on the 
ground of their style by the most sensitive Atticist of a sceptical 
school, C. G. Cobet, we cannot lightly reject them. But this is 
a digression. It is evident that if the historical develop- 
ment rather than the scientific results of Plato’s thought 


is the main object of interest to the commentator, the order in | 


which the dialogues were written comes to be of primary 
importance. Here we cannot attain to the certainty which we 
should desire. With regard to many of the dialogues, an approxi- 
mation to their true chronological position is all that we can hope 
for. Yet internal evidence, untrustworthy as a rule in deciding 
the question of genuineness, is here of essential assistance to us. 
In the earlier dialogues we have a mixture of jest and earnest, in 
which no definite result is obtained, but some Socratic or Plato- 





* The Dialogues of Plato, translated into English, with Analysis and Introductions, 
Ry B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Rogius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Oxford. 4 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1871. 





| mind which we find in Mr. Jowett. He has learnt very much 
| from Mr. Grote, and thoroughly agrees with him in treating 

the dialogues as independent, pervaded by a common spirit, 
but not linked together by any unity of design, or always 
| possessing even an internal unity of their own. But how different 
| Mr. Jowett’s general point of view is from that of Mr. Grote 
| will appear from the following sentences of the preface :— 





“The aim of the introduction in these volumes has been to represent 
| Plato as the father of idealism, who is not to be measured by the stand- 
|ard of utilitarianism or any other modern philosophical system. He is 
| the poet or maker of ideas, satisfying the wants of his own age, provid- 
| ing the instruments of thought for future generations, Hoe is no dreamer, 

but a great philosophical genius struggling with the unequal conditions 
| of light and knowledge under which he is living. He may be illustrated 
| by the writings of moderns, but he must be interpreted by his own, and 
by his place in the history of philosophy. We are not concerned to de- 
| termine what is the residuum of truth which remains for ourselves. 
| His truth may not be our truth, and nevertheless may have an extra- 


hee - ’ 
| ordinary value and interest for us.” 


| 
| 


| In every one of the more important introductions we have proofs 
of Mr. Jowett’s singular fitness for that especial kind of interpre- 
' tation at which he has aimed. Nothing is harder for us to under- 
| stand than the stage of human development when notions and forms 
| of thought which have now become common-place were faintly 
| dawning upon the minds of men, and hailed as grand discoveries; 
| yet there were times when the primary data of modern logic were 
| quite unknown, and even inconceivable. To appreciate aright 
more than one of Plato's dialogues, we must remember that they 
were written just when language was first beginning to perplex 
and entangle thought, when fallacies that are now transparent 
presented very real difficulties, when the living spirit of the earliest 
philosophies was dying down into verbal quibblings and meaningless 
disputations. We need to see how the phrases that had represented 
genuine thought in the mouths of Heracleitus and the earlier Elea- 
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dies had come to be detached entirely from their context, and now | in the discursive freedom of Plato's dialogue. Compared with the 


were simply barren and empty abstractions. Mr. Jowett never fails 
to keep before us in his introductions the intellectual conditions 
under which Plato was working. It is, we think, one of the 
incipal defects inseparable from his tendency to modernize the 
language of bis translation, that we are apt to lose sight of these 
onditions when reading the dialogue. If it is of primary im- 
nee for the right understanding of the spirit and object of the 
argument that we should bear in mind that it was the language 
of a Greek four centuries before Christ, and at least a generation 
before the birth of formal logic, it is little praise to the translation 
to say (as has been said of Mr. Jowett’s book) that it never re- 
minds us that it is a translation. But the introductions do much 
more for us than merely to counterbalance the effect of the style 
of the version. We are never allowed to forget that the acquisi- 
tion of a general notion was a real mental achievement in the days 
of Plato ; that the art of framing a definition was all but unknown, 
that words like ‘‘ nature,” ‘* custom,” ‘the good,” * the honour- 
able,” had an ambiguous and wavering meaning. ‘The very first ques- 
tion which Plato appears to have attacked, ‘‘ after many prepara- 
tions and oppositions, both of the character of men and aspects 
of the truth, especially of the popular and philosophical aspect, 
and after many interruptions and detentions by the way which 
are quite as agreeable as the argument,” is one which no one 
would either ask or answer in modern times, ‘‘Can virtue be 
taught?” ‘The earlier and more especially Socratic dialogues are 
concerned with this question under its various phases, but the 
question is not solved in any of them; the theory of reminiscence 
which is used in the Meno as the key of the difficulty is afterwards 
tacitly dropped, and the great intellectual puzzle of Plato's time— 
the nature of knowledge and of good, and their rela- 
tio to one another and to human life—is examined from 
shifting points of view, and nowhere satisfactorily settled. 
But, to use a distinction rendered familiar to us by Wordsworth, 
Plato’s writings belong much more to the literature of power than 
to the literature of knowledge,—ad impellendum satis, ad edocendum 
parum. If his teaching makes great men, it is, as Mr. Mill well 
says, by his combination of moral enthusiasm and logical discipline. 
This combination appears in its fullest and richest form in the 
noble dialogues which may be said to form the second group. 
Here the theory of ideas attains its complete development, and is 
closely connected by many variqus links with the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. ‘he figure of the Platonic, if not of the 
historical Socrates, assumes its most dramatic form. The philo- 
sopher’s speculations take their widest range and are clothed in 
their utmost grace of style in the Republic. But even in this 
greatest of his works, we see the constructive tendencies gradually 
rising above the dialectic and elenctic. ‘ ‘The Socratic method is 
nominally retained; and every inference is either put into the 
mouth of the respondent, or represented as the common discovery 
ofhim and Socrates. But anyone can see that this is a mere form, 
the affectation of which grows wearisome as the work advances.” 
Then follow the dialogues, where ‘‘ the style begins to alter, and 
the dramatic and poetical element has become subordinate to the 
speculative and philosophical. In the development of abstract 
ideas great advances have been made on the Protagoras or the 
Phedrus, and perhaps even on the epublic. But there is a corre- 
ponding diminution of artistic skill, a want of character in the 
persons, a laboured march in the dialogue, and a degree of con- 
fusion and incompleteness in the general design.” ‘The theory of 
ideas first becomes psychological rather than transcendental, then 
is altogether controverted. The passionate enthusiasm of the 
earlier dialogues is replaced by the siccum lumen of colder dis- 
quisition, ‘The final style, as we have seen already, is represented 
by the Laws, where a greater insight into human nature and a 
gteater reach of practical wisdom fail to reconcile us to the want 
vf character, power, and lively illustration, to the dogmatism that 
is substituted for the free play of reason in the search for truth, to 
the appearance of that mystic Pythagorean element, which in the 
teaching of his immediate successors shrouded his nobler ethical 
and spiritual doctrines in its misty folds. 

Such is a rapid sketch, often in Mr. Jowett’s own words, of 
what he conceives to be the general course of Plato's mental 
development. Our limits here will not allow us to touch even briefly 
on the way in which he fills up the outline. In the case of each 
dialogue we have the leading traits of the dramatis persona gathered 
and grouped into most graphic pictures for us (see especially the 
introduction to the Republic). We have a full analysis of the 
argument, with its weak and its strong points admirably discussed. 
And last, not least, we have many most suggestive thoughts on the 
numberless points of interest, which are incidentally touched upon 














similar discussions in Mr. Grote’s work, they may seem to be 
sometimes hazy and undefined. But this is owing to the extent to 
which the commentator shares the manysidedness of the mind of 
his author. Like Plato, Mr. Jowett is unable to look at a 
question only from a single stand-point. All manner of cross- 
lights are allowed to stream in upon it, and the consequence is 
that if no one aspect of it is brought into the greatest clearness 
possible, on the other hand, no side is suffered to remain altogether 
in theshade. Of this no better instance could be given than the way 
in which Mr. Jowett has treated the questions of the community of 
goods and the harmfulness of poetry, started incidentally in the 
Republic. It would be perhaps too much to say that in Mr. Jowett 
we have at last the ideal exponent of Plato. But we believe that 
the scholarly world will be unanimous in recognizing in him a 
genial sympathy with his author's spirit and aims, a quick intuition 
into his varied phases of meaning, an appreciation of his intellectual 
surroundings, and a power of helpful exposition, which are hitherto 
quite unrivalled. 





MR. MORLEY’S ESSAYS.* 
Ir. is difficult to read Mr. Morley’s fine essay on Condorcet with- 
out perceiving the strong resemblance between the author and his 
subject. Like Condorcet, he ‘abhors all interference with the 
freedom and openness of the understanding as the worst kind of 
sacrilege ;” like him, he is passionately interested in the reorgani- 
zation of society; like him, his hope of success in that experiment 
mainly depends on the elimination of the religious element ; and, 
like him, he is full of a fierce intellectual impatience which some- 
times expresses itself in bursts of genuine eloquence. The main 
difference is in the degree of restraint which the Englishman 
puts upon his own mind, the acquired habit of fairness in 
judging opposition, whether from individuals or circum- 
stances. Condorcet, for example, had the keen hatred of the 


| philosophers of his time for the religious idea, ayd so has Mr. 


Morley, who clearly believes and indeed asserts that until theology 
and the theologic method have disappeared, progress can be but 
small; but Condorcet disbelieved in the priests while he hated 
them, and Mr. Morley rises far above that vulgarity. In perhaps 
the most striking passage in the Essays, he exposes the absurdity 
of at once decrying the honesty of all religious teachers and 
accepting the idea of human perfectibility :— 

“ Take Condorcet’s account of purgatory, for instance. The priests, he 
says, drew up so minute and comprehensive a table of sins that nobody 
could hope to escape fromcensure. Here you come upon one of the most 
lucrative branches of the sacerdotal trafficking; people were taught to 
imagine a hell of limited duration, which the priests only had the power 
to abridge ; and this grace they sold first to the living, then to the kins- 
men and friends of the dead. Now it wassurely more worthy of a belief 
in tho natural depravity than in the natural perfectibility of the sons of 
Adam, thus to assume without parley or proviso a baso merconariness 
on the one hand, and grovelling terror on the other, as the origin of a 
doctrine which was obviously susceptible of a kinder explanation, that 
should refer it to a merciful and affectionate and truly humanizing 
anxiety to assuage the horrors of what is perhaps the most frightful idea 
that has ever corroded human character, the idea of eternal punishment. 
Wo could in part have pardoned Condorcet if he had striven to invent 
ever so fanciful origins for opinions and belief in his solicitude for the 
credit of humanity. As it is, he distorts the history of religion only to 
humanity’s discredit. How, if the people were always predisposed to 
virtue, were priests, sprung of the same people and bred in the same 
traditions, so invariably and incurably devoted to baseness and hypocrisy ? 
Was the nature of a priest absolutely devoid of what physicians call re- 
cuperative force, restoring them to a sound mind in spite of professional 
perversion? In fine, if man had been so grossly enslaved in mor 
nature from the beginning of the world down to the year 1789, or there- 
abouts, how was it possible that notwithstanding the admitted slowness 
of civilizing processes, he should suddenly spring forth the very perfec- 
tible and nearly perfected being that Condorcet passionately imagined 
him to be ?” 

That answer is absolutely complete, and so is the bitter epigram in 
which Mr. Morley satirizes religion, while deriding those who feel 
hatred for that form of intellectual absurdity. Condorcet, he 
writes, ‘* might without absurdity have gone further than this, 
and depicted religion as a natural infirmity of the human mind in 
its immature stages, just as there are specific disorders incident in 
childhood to the human body. Even on this theory, he was bound 
to handle it with the same calmness which he would have expected 
to find in a pathological treatise by a physician. Who would 
write of the sweating sickness with indignation, or describe zymotic 
diseases with resentment? Condorcet’s pertinacious anger against 
theology is just as irrational as this would be, from the scientific 
point of view which he pretends to have assumed. Theology, in 
fact, was partly avenged of her assailants, for she had in the 
struggle contrived to infect them with the contagion of her own 





* Critical Miscellanies, By John Morley. London: Chapman and Hall. 1371 
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traditional spirit.” Nevertheless, though Mr. Morley is far more 
restrained, there is in him the same intellectual impatience, break- 
ing out now in a burst of eloquent denunciation of England as the 
chosen home of religious respectability, now in the effort to com- 
press a criticism into an epigram too small to hold so much, and 
again in a desperate leap after a ‘‘simple” explanation of extremely 
complex facts. There is much truth in this invective against 
England, but much more of impatience :— 

“In ages not of faith, there will always bo multitudinous troops of 
people crying for the moon. If such sorrowful pastime be ever per- 
missible to men, it has been natural and lawful this long while in pra- 
revolutionary England, as it was natural and lawful a century since in 
pre-revolutionary France. A man born into a community where poli- 
tical forms, from the monarchy down to the popular chamber, are mainly 
hollow shams disguising the coarse supremacy of wealth, where religion 


is mainly official and political, and is ever too ready to dissever itself | 


alike from the spirit of justice, the spirit of charity, and the spirit of 
truth, and where literature does not as a rule permit itself to discuss 
serious subjects frankly and worthily,—a community, in short, where 
the great aim of all classes and orders with power is by dint of rigorous 
silence, fast shutting of the eyes, and stern stopping of the ears, some- 
how to keep the social pyramid on its apex, and to preserve for England 
its glorious fame as a paradise for the well-to-do, a purgatory for the 
able, and a hell for the poor,—why, a man born into all this with a heart 
something softer than a flint, and with intellectual vision something 
more acute than that of a Troglodyte, may well be allowed to turn aside 
and cry for moons for a season.” 


Hell for the poor is certainly not among the objects of the | 


English classes with power, though it may be among the results of 


their action, and to assume that it is, is to commit the precise | 
mistake which in Condorcet Mr. Morley had so ably exposed. | 


Carlylism, says he, in another place, ‘is the male of Byronism,” 
at first sight a sound epigram, but one which will not bear a 
moment’s examination, particularly by a reader who has just been 
reading in these very Essays that Byron was the poet of Revolution, 
and who knows that Carlylism is nearer lay Calvinism than anything 
else, that its essential theory is the existence somewhere of a Law— 
described usually as the Eternal Verities—which human beings must 
obey under penalty of destruction. There is the same hurry in the 
striking saying, ‘* Destiny isno artist.” There ‘isa terrible logical 
finish about some of the dealings of fate, and in life the working 
of a curse is seldom stayed by any dramatic necessity for a smooth 
consummation. Destiny is no artist. 
are relentless.” Surely the smooth consummation is not the desire 
of the artist, but of the audience, and destiny with its strange 
ironies is of all artists the most perfect. And to quote the final 
illustration of our point, what but intellectual impatience can have 
led a thinker like Mr. Morley to have penned these lines ?— 


Morals, it may safely bo said, aro in the first instance the products of | 


positive institutions, and these positive institutions, in turn, aro the pro- 
ducts of an intellectual discernment, in the chief or lawgiver, of the 
requirements of the circumstances in which his society is placed, of the 
consequences of certain kinds of conduct. The lawgiver forbids or 
enjoins given actions, and then public opinion gradually associates the 
ideas of praise and blame, virtue and vice, the idea of Duty, in a word, 
with his injunctions or prohibitions. In rude societies, right and wrong 
only mean what is permitted and what is forbidden by the strongest, 
whether the resource of the strongest be the thunders of Sinai or the 
rope of a Vigilance Committee. 
a personal lawgiver or written laws. If certain acts aro not tolerated 
by a portion of the community with sufficient strength to put them 
down, that is enough, first of all, to generate the idea of Law, and by 
and by to generate further the idea of Duty. We may sce the process 


The facts that confront us | 


It is not necessary that there should be | 


actually going on under our eyes on the unsettled western frontier of | 


the United States. In Texas, or Nevada, or Nebraska, you may watch 
the growth of the ideas of Law and Duty, just as if they were plants.” 

Apart altogether from the truth of that astonishing theory, which 
of course we entirely deny, it does not explain half the facts for 
which it professes to account. ‘That law strengthens the idea of 
duty is true enough, but what law is that which inspires in a child 
a twelvyemonth old a notion of right or wrong? What law has ever 


- es 
between the two states by reference toa single principle? This 
principle we have in the conditions of existence.” Certainly it 
would be simpler, but of what use is the simplicity if complexity 

happens to be more accurate? Simple codes are codes which do 
not fulfil one-half the objects of law. 

Those who would get the best idea of Mr. Morley's power from 
these Essays must, we think, study the ‘‘ paper” on Joseph de 
| Maistre, which its author calls a ‘‘criticism,” but which is also a 
_ charming though slight biography, full of most delicate touches in 

illustration of character. Mr. Morley stands as far from Catholj- 
cism as man can, yet he has an unconscious sympathy with 
the great Ultramontane who used his reason so ably to demon. 
|strate the unreasonable, a sympathy rarely wanting in meg 
who have been greatly influenced by the writings of Comte, 
Comtism is, after all, Catholicism with the bottom knockeg 
out, and every Comtist must study with appreciation that system 
which is his own, though the Church is its final authority, insteag 
|of Comte. This very sympathy has led, however, in one striking 
passage to a kind of unfairness :— 

“The question with which De Maistre concerns himself is tho utilj- 
zation of Christianity as a force to shape and organize a systom of 
civilized societies; a study of the conditions under which this utilization 
had taken place in the earlier centuries of the era; and a deduction 
from them of the conditions under which we might ensure a repetition 
of the process in changed modern circumstance. In the eighteenth 
century men were accustomed to ask of Christianity, as Protestants 
always ask of so much of Catholicism as they have dropped, whether or 
no it is true. But after the Revolution the question changed, and 
| became an inquiry whether and how Christianity could contribute to 
the reconstruction of society. People asked less how truo it was, than 
how strong it was; less how many unquestioned dogmas, than how much 
social weight it had or could develop; less as to the precise amount and 
| form of belief that would save a soul, than as to the way in which it 
| might be expected to assist the European community.” 
| We take it De Maistre rather accepted his creed as abso- 
lutely true, true whatever its results, but sought to show that it 
would have results even in this world which could not be other 


| than beneficial. 








THE LIFE OF BISHOP COTTON.* 
A very slight inspection of this work confirms the statement in 
‘the preface that, like the life with which it deals, the book is 
| divided into two portions. We have first the English career, 
| comprising fifteen years of under-mastership at Rugby and six of 
| head-mastership at Marlborough, ‘and this period is represented by 
|the slight but most interesting chapters composed by Dean 
| Stanley. ‘The second period is covered by the record of Bishop 
| Cotton’s work in India, and though in many respects more eventful 
| than the first, it contributes comparatively less to our knowledge 
|of his character. Whatever may have been the case with his 
friends, the readers of his life too often lose the man in the 
bishop. It may be interesting to a special class to have a 
practical insight into the work of the See of Calcutta, to know the 
| obstacles with which Bishop Cotton had to contend, the difficulties 
| upon which his advice was asked, the points which he was called 
‘upon to decide. Correspondence with the Governor-General 
about marching on Sunday, questions about the spread of mis- 
_sionary work and native education, may seem more important in 
a public sense than the management of a few hundred English 
boys, and the relations of an under-master at Rugby to his chief. 
Yet if we compare the few details given in the first chapters with 


the mass of extracts from journals and letters, both public and 


private, in those which follow, we find that in the one case the 
whole man is put before us at a glance ; in the other, we can only 
pick out some of his characteristics after a search which is not 


| adequately rewarded. 


forbidden lying, and what man has ever been unaware that in the | 


abstract truthfulness must be more right than falsehood ? The very 
slightest study of the religions of mankind will demonstrate to 
anyone that some of the most powerful of the moral beliefs, as, 
for example, the English horror of torture, have arisen in the very 
teeth of convenience, have constrained whole communities which 
once inflicted it to abstain from it lest they should abase their 
own moral natures. We do not, however, wish just now to 
argue the great question of the origin of morals, but only to 
point to the imperfection which a kind of intellectual hurry 
to settle it and be done with it produces in Mr. Morley’s 
thought. There is in his account of Joseph de Maistre a still 
more remarkable illustration of his foible. He is discussing the 
old mystery why, if misery is a discipline, animals should suffer 


so much, and suggests, ** Would it not be simpler and more | 


rational to explain all the pain as well as all the happiness of all 


creatures with organizations capable of perceiving the difference 


The most notable feature in Bishop Cotton’s character, as it is 
brought out in the opeuing chapters and more faintly shown in the 
letters written from Iudia, was a dry, almost diffident humour. 
Gleams of it appear in some of the more serious passages of his 
life, but it shines equally in his relations with his family. The 
picture we have of him buried in the recesses of an arm-chair, and 
apparently absorbed in a book or in some business, while all the 
time he was pouring out a stream of fun indescribably comic and 
original, for the benefit of his little daughter, is quite in keeping 
with his Cambridge habit of arranging his friends in an imaginary 
tripos. Some of his letters to his children are full of amusement. 
“ What do you think the cow has done?” he writes gravely to his 
daughter,—aged, we should say, six and a half; ‘‘ she and her calf 
were sent to feed in the cathedral close, and when the people went 





* Memoir of George Edward Lynch Cotton, D.D , Bistop of Calcutta and Metropolitan. 
With Selections from his Journals and Correspondence. Edited by Mrs, Cotton. London: 
Longmans. 1s71 
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to bring them to their stall at night, where do you think they | minds of a lower order, but it seems almost a pity that we should 


found them? Inside the cathedral!” And when congratulating 
his son on getting into Woolwich, he says, ‘‘I quite appreciate 
the self-satisfaction with which you say you ‘strut about 
én your uniform.’ When the right of wearing it has been gained 
wholly by yourself, and not by my making interest with military 
maguates of my acquaintance to get you a commission in the 
Line, a little pleasure in the new costume is perfectly legitimate. 
I remember the intense satisfaction with which I began to 
exercise my small privileges when I was elected Fellow at ‘Trinity ; 
wy delight in using the college plate when entertaining my friends 
at dinner, orin giving orders for the library ; uay, even the secret 
chuckle with which I walked over the grass-plots, forbidden to 
jess exalted persons.” But it is in earlier life that this humour 
comes out in a more characteristic fashion. While Cotton was 
a boy at Westminster he was celebrated for the manner in 
which he deterred others from bullying by the employment 
of a sort of Socratic irony. If they were too strong for 
him to check them by direct means, he would, as a 
friend of his tells us, ‘‘lead them unawares into some admis- 
gion which showed their conduct in its true colours, and he would 
drive home this conclusion by some remark which I hesitate to 
call sarcastic, because it was never unkind.” And this habit, as 





preserved from the days of boyhood to those of mastership, lends 
greater vividness to the contrast between Cotton and Arnold 
which appears in the following extract :— 


“There are those who can still recall the picture of the two men, as 
they have seen them side by side in the school-close, or met them in the 
hedge-grown lanes of Warwickshire, the one in the very prime of 
vigorous middle-age, tall, stalwari, dark-visaged, with keen eye that 
ashes still through the mist of years, and swinging stride and prompt 
utterance, and under-lip and lower jaw that spoke of suppressed 
energy and will, the king of men as he seemed to his loving or tremb- 
ling pupils ; the other tall also, and younger, and with a face interesting 
even to boys, but of hesitating and awkward gait, slow in speech, dry 
in manner, somewhat slouching in figure, short-sighted, and playing 
perpetually with an eyeglass, es unlike his companion in physical gifts 
as in force of character and fire of genius. Yet, for all this, there was 
a strong and instinctive sympathy and likeness that drew them to each 
other; and, on a calmer view of men and things, it may be questioned 
whether there was one of Arnold’s friends or pupils who so thoroughly 
absorbed and reproduced in his own life and work the most distinctive 





features of Arnold's character and principles, or whether, after Arnold's 
death, there was any one man who might claim to have carried out so | 
earnestly, and in time so successfully, the ideas and the system of | 
which his friend was the founder and the apostle.” 

When it is remembered that Cotton is the ‘* model young master ” 

introduced in Zom Brown’s School Days, the fitness of this con- 

¢lusion becomes still more obvious. Indirectly, but in many ways, 

we can trace the effect produced both in England and India by | 
the spirit which Arnold imparted to his disciple. We have | 
scarcely any details here of the government of Marlborough, 
and the recollections on which Dean Stanley has drawn date | 


chiefly from Rugby. Yet in Cotton's intercourse with his friends | 
and pupils, in the letters written to them from India, in the | 
interest with which he followed the events of school history, we 

have the secret of his influence. ‘Thus he writes to his son at | 
Rugby asking him how it came about that Marlborough had been | 
victorious at cricket, and saying that of three injunctions left | 
behind him this was the one he least expected to be fulfilled. The | 
Other two were to improve the chapel and to get the Balliol | 
scholarship, both of which he thought might be done by | 
Marlborough, but on the question of cricket there seems | 
to have been a divided allegiance. Familiar allusions of this | 
kind relieve the more serious tone which became Cotton's | 
position, and which was natural in one so far removed from | 
the objects of his interest. There is never any lack of grave | 
topics demanding an expression of sympathy or sometimes of 

warning. ‘The letters addressed to Dr. Vaughan, and speaking | 
with regret of his refusal of a bishopric; the allusion to Dr. | 
Temple's essay as pleasing in itself, but unfortunate in “ its as- | 
sociation with writings which are hostile to religion,” and the pre- | 
diction that ‘a Ketzer-gericht is sure to include in its condemnation | 
the harmless speculations put forth in the same volume ;” the dis- | 
cussion of Bishop Colenso’s writings and of the Privy Council | 
judgments, will probably attract some attention. It is interesting | 
to find Bishop Cotton in 1865 suggesting a reform of the Table of | 
Lessons, and commenting in the same year onthe “ great scandaland 

great misfortune "of Mr. Gladstone's rejection at Oxford. But in | 
nearly all these more serious letters there isa waut of anything very | 
distinctive, and there is an occasional vagueness or uncertainty. A 

good many other men besides Bishop Cotton might have written 

in this vein, and would not have impressed us with any very great 

idea of their depth or their powers of thought. We do not judge 

Bishop Cotton solely by his accidental coincidence with many | 





see him at such a disadvantage. The moderation of most of his 
censures on the writers of whom he disapproved hardly makes up 
for the want of decision in his views. Perhaps it may be signifi- 
cant of his real character that he applied the test of half-uncon- 
scious humour to the greatest controversy. After one of the 
charges of the Bishop of Capetown, Bishop Cotton began to 
speculate how such theories would work in India, and ‘‘ contem- 
plated himself sitting in all but solitary judgment on an heretical 
suffragan, and following up his condemnation by a summary 
deposition of the offender and the consecration of another prelate 
in his room.” But although such a test might possibly satisfy the 
Bishop of Calcutta that India was not the field for ecclesiastical 
supremacy, it would be well to have convictions put on more 
definite grounds. 

If, however, we are sometimes dissatisfied with Bishop Cotton’s 
treatment of speculative questions, there is nothing in his practical 
way of working which is exposed to the same objection. It is 
difficult to single out passages from the bulk of matter bearing on 
his episcopal life ; but perhaps the questions of lending Anglican 
churches for Presbyterian worship, of reading the burial service 
over unbaptized children, and of administering the sacrament to a 
Presbyterian, present him in the most favourable light. Of the 
general administration of his diocese this is hardly the place to 
speak, and though the memoir contains many details on that 
subject, they are not put in such a way as to be clearly apprehended 
by lay readers. The glimpses we have of the Bishop in his study 
merely tell of a great amount of work done under unfavourable 
conditions. His journeys are sometimes marked by vivid descrip- 
tions of scenery and singular experiences of native habits. After 
sketching the Vale of Cashmere with a few happy touches, the 
Bishop says that while the English visitors indulge to a great 
extent in fishing, the inhabitants are forbidden that sport by the 
Maharajah. ‘The reason given by one of the royal officials was 
that the soul of the Maharajah’s father had migrated into a fish, 
and that fish might be killed. ‘* But why,” asked Bishop Cotton, 
‘‘is not the fish as liable to be killed by a European as by a 
Cashmerian?” “That,” replied the official reverentially, “‘ God 


only can explain.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The British Quarterly. April. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The 
number, though less varied in interest than some of its predecessors, 
seems to be of fully averago value. The most important article is the 
review of “Professor Fraser's Edition of Bishop Berkeley's Works.” 
“Early English Texts” is an appreciative ostimate of the valuable 
work which the Early English Text Society is doing with a very 
important part of our national literature. The essay on “ Ingoldsby” 
is good enough, but gives the impression, which we have once or twice 
before derived from British Quarterly essays on the belles lettres, 
that the writer has just discovered beauties of wit or faucy in his 
author which most readers have long ago ceased to regard as 
novelties. He quotes, for instance, as speci of “Ingoldsby's” 
humour passages from the “Jackdaw of Rheims,” which, it may be 
literally, not rhetorically, said, every schoolboy knows. The three 
articles which deal with foreign politics, ‘‘The Downfall of Bona- 
partism,” “The War of 1870-1,” and “The Future of Europe,” 
are all sound and sensible essays. We commend the last especially to 
tho notice of those “ peace-at-any-price ” gentlemen who may probably be 
found among the constituency of the Review, and who loudly proclaim a 
belief, which there is not a single ground for holding, that the Germany of 
the future will be a pacific power, against which we have no need to pro- 
tect ourselves. The essay on “ Parties in the Episcopal Church ” treats of 
questions which we, of course, regard from a point of view very distant 
from that occupied by a British Quarterly reviowor. We have not con- 
cealed our feeling that the phonomena on which he comments are signi- 
ficant of great danger to the Church of England, nor can we blame him 
if he regards them rather as offering opportunities for the attack which 
he makes with so indefatigable a zeal. But we have no fault to find 
with the temper in which he writes, certainly not with the language in 
which he discusses the conduct and motives of that “party,” if party it 
must bo called, with which we aro most in sympathy. And much may 
certainly bo learnt from what an outsider says on these matters. Ono 
little thing we may notice, because it should show an “ outsider” how 
very careful he must be in writing. The writer, repeating, of course, an 
old remark, talks of the effect of college patronage, “ The colleges 
appointing,” he says, “members of their own body who have lived so 
long among the musty records of the past that they have little fitness 
for the work of the present.” The truth is that the conditions of 
University life have so changed within the last ten years that 
these men who “live among the musty records of the past’ 
scarcely exist; that college livings go continually to quite young 
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. . . al. 
men, and that it even happens that no Fellow can be found to take | learning in the “Hamiltonian system”? Surely there are tests b 
them. Tho old man waiting for a college jiving is now almost a thing | which the rival methods may be tried. Our essayist should get hold of 


of tho past. 


Another mistake of a more serious kind distigures | a boy, teach him after his own ways, and run him for the “Balliol” be 


an article, otherwise temperate and reasonable, on “Religious Tests | a “ Minor Scholarship” at Trinity. After all, the public schools and 
and National Universities.” The writer quotes with approval Mr. | not private tuition, which may be supposed to try all the most approved 


Paley’s estimate “that 730 Fellows enjoy average incomes of not less than 
£300 a year.” Now this estimate—the present writer speaks of Oxford 
—is an exaggeration. He does notspeak with official knowledge, but he 
does not fear contradiction when he says that this sum is comparatively 
rare, exceeded perhaps at two or three colleges, equalled at as many more, 
but not reached at most. The Senior Studentships of Christ Church, 
the Fellowships of All Souls, Balliol, Exeter, Pembroke, Worcester fall 
in some instances very considerably below that sum. This, however, 
might pass; but when the writer continues, “wo should not be sur- 
prised if, at no distant day, a commission of inquiry should reveal that 
the gross value of these institutions, calculated on the value of their 
rapidly increasing property, is double the sum named,” he does more 
than indulge in a flight of fancy, he hints at a guilty concealment of 
facts. Really, there is no mystery about the matter. The revenues of 
the colleges are all known within a few hundred pounds. Now and 
then one, like any other landowner, may get some windfall in the way 
of building land, but their property generally is not “ rapidly increas- 
ing.” Many of them are positively struggling with poverty. 

The Theological Review. April. (Williams and Norgate.)\—Two 
essays in this volume strike us as being particularly worthy of attention. 
Miss Cobbe writes with her accustomed vigour on “ Darwinism in 
Morals.” Her opening paragraph promises well. “It is a singular fact 
that whenever we find out how anything is done, our first conclusion 
seems to be that God did not do it. No matter how wonderful, how 
beautiful, how intimately complex and delicate has been the machinery 
which has worked perhaps for centuries, perhaps for millions of ages, to 
bring about some beneficent result, if we can but catch a glimpse of the 
wheels, its divine character disappears.” From this Miss Cobbe pro- 
ceeds to argue that there is nothing in Mr. Darwin's theory of the 
descent of man from brute ancestors which need interfere with the belief 
that he is the work of God; but on this follows a strong protest against 
the theory of the origin of morals with which the same philosopher has 
supplemented his physiological researches. Miss Cobbe meets the 
question as it should be met, with an appeal to the facts of human 
consciousness ; and makes this appeal with admirable force. What she 
Bays on the subject of /epentance, reduced in Mr. Darwin's theory, as 
is obvious at a glance, to the merest delusion, is especially valuable. 
Altogether, she has earned the gratitude of all who hold, as to an 
essential article of faith, the belief in independent morality. Mr. 
Leigh Mann's essay on “Spiritual Unity of the Church” does 
not indeed expressly touch the subject, which, as it seems to us, 
must come up sooner or later when we discuss unity, the dogmatic 
ground of which must be held in common by those who act in common,— 
a dogmatic ground which, narrow it as you will, must, as it has limits, 
80 have an area; but, so far as it professes to reach, it is an excellent 
article, whieh may well have what talk about unity seldom has, a 
practical value. No one, we should say, could read it without becoming 
conscious of a fuller sympathy with those from whom he is separated by 
even very strong barriers of difference than he has ever known before. 
The doctrine of human brotherhood, the belief in immortality, the 
faith in an absolute morality, now rendered more precious than ever by 
the materialism which is seeking to destroy it, are bonds of union 
between those who seem to have scarcely any theological opinions 
in common. 

The Westminster Review. April. (Triibner.)—We scarcely expected 
to find ourselves very heartily in agreement with the Westminster when 
it treated of ‘ Battles in the Church.” But though there is something 
not altogether pleasing in the tone of this article, and though we do not 
altogether agree with its estimate of the practical bearing of the “ Voysey 
judgment,” we gladly acknowledge the wisdom and generosity of much 
that it says about the position and the duty of the “ Broad-Church ” 
clergy. That they should stay where they are, say what they think, 
and strive for the hastening of better times is sound advice. Nor do we 
believe that they will be molested. Can any one, for instance, imagine 
that the Privy Council would condemn a clergyman for declaring that 
the phrase “reconciling man to God” is a truer description of the 
Atonement than “ reconciling God to man”? And surely a man may 
liberate his conscience by saying this, without expressly denying 
that “Christ died to reconcile his Father to us.” We notice one of 
those inaccuracies which polemical writers should be so careful 
to avoid. The controversy of which the object was “to exclude Dr. 


| nostrums, do carry off these prizes. As for the mass of boys, we believe 
that, whatever you may teach them and however you may teach them 
they will not show results which will seem satisfactory to a proficient in 
the knowledge which they have been set to acquire. Among the literary 
articles are specially noticeable one, very sound and discriminating, on 
Ste. Beuve ; and an article on “ Aristophanes,” eloquent withan eloquency 
somewhat too tawdry for our taste, but distinctly offective in its Way, 


The Shepherd of Hermas. Translated into English by Charles H. 
Hoole, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Hoole’s translation appears to posses 
the quality of style which we thought to be wanting in the otherwisg 
meritorious version published in the ‘Ante-Nicene Library,” ang 
reviewed some time ago in this journal. Mr. Hoole imitates with con. 
siderable success the model which every translator of such a book as thig 
should propose to himself, the Authorized Version of the Scriptures. Ap 
the same time, he furnishes us with an excellent introduction, and somo 
notes which, from their quality, we would gladly have had more plenti- 
fully supplied. We question the proprioty of the translator omitting 
the well-known passage which has caused the orthodoxy of The 
Shepherd to be ealled in question, “The Son is the Holy Spirit 
(4 62‘ Yidg rd” Aysoy Tlveduu cori). That itis not found in the Codex 
Lipsiensis is not a conclusive fact against it. Its disappearance 
from the Latin versions is to be accounted for by the same 
motives which have probably inclined the present translator to omit 
it; and its non-appearance in any ancient quotations may be similarly 
accounted for. If the heretical writings had been preserved, we might 
have found it. And then there is the closely parallel passage (Gen. ix, 
1), “The Spirit is the Son of God.” Generally it is a safe rule to 
accept the unlikely. With this volume may be mentioned The 
Ante-Nicene Apologies: their Character and Value, by F. Watson 





| 


(Cambridge: Johnson), an essay to which the Hulsean Prize was 
adjudged in the year 1869, and which adds another to the list of 
excellent works called forth by these University distinctions which we 
have lately had occasion to notice. Those who want to see something of 
the thoughts of the same age as they were working in the best minds 
which Christianity had not touched may turn to Zhe Thoughts of the 
Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus, the translation of which by Mr. Georga 
Long appears in a second and revised edition (Bell and Daldy). Mr. Long 
takes occasion to make a complaint to which we willingly give all the pub- 
licity that we can. An American publisher has, it seems, appropriated Mr. 
Long’s translation. This isa thing which English authors have long ago 
learnt to submit to. Bunt when the said publisher proceeds to dedicate 
the said translation to some favourite of his own, the limits of endurance 
are passed. To dedicate something that you have stolen shows ar 
impudence which, like other things on the western side of the Atlantic, 
is of colossal magnitude. 


The Vatican Council. Part 1. The Year of Preparation for the Vatican 
Council, including the original and English of the Encyclical and Syllabus, 
and of the Papal Documents connected with its convocation. Part 11. The 
Vatican Council, from its opening to its prorogation, official documents, 
diary, lists of Bishops. (Tablet Office; Burns, Oates, and Co.)—These 
will be found exceedingly convenient résumés of the official documents 
of the late Council. They are given as translated into English, in the 
text, the original Latin being printed in the notes at the foot of the 
page. The second part also contains an analysis of the constitution 
of the Council, which is interesting as not entirely supporting certain 
assertions repeatedly made at the time, as, for example, in relation to the 
number of bishops in partibus who took a share in it. The number of 
members of the Council actually present were 744, of whom 49 were 
cardinals, 106 were Italian bishops, and 53 only were bishops in partibus, 
several of these last being real missionary bishops. This probably 
secured to the Pope,—say, about 200 pretty safe votes, as we should 
suppose, but left 540 bishops or thereabouts outside the special sphere 
of Roman influence. The volumes will be found most conveniently 
arranged for easy reference. 


We have received a second volume of Cassell's Household Guide (Cas- 
soll and Co.), a book which seems to answer satisfactorily oven to its 
very wide descriptive title of ‘A Complete Encyclopwdia of Domestic 
and Social Economy” and ‘Guide to Every Department of Practical 
Life.” We have dipped into it and examined some of such articles as 
an outsider might be expected to understand—on cooking, for instance, 





Hampden from the Divinity Chair at Oxford” was not the one in which 
‘*a too zealous member of the Episcopate” denounced the “Bampton 
Lectures” without having read the book. However zealous that divine | 


on which every man has an opinion—and found the instruction to all 
appearance sound and sensible. A good index—an useful, nay, an 
indispensable adjunct which volumes of this kind are often without— 


may then have been, he was not a member of the Episcopate, and did | makes all this store of knowledge easily available. We cannot do better 
not become so till nine years afterwards, The episode of the unread | than give a specimen of this index, to show what a reader may expect 
book happened in 1847. We have read with great attention the essay | to find :—“ Endive, cultivation of, &c.; engraving; envelope-holder, aa 
on “ Public-School Teaching,” and fail to see that the writer makes out | upright for; epilepsy, remarks, symptoms, &c.; erysipelas, remarks, 
a case or has anything practical to suggest. It is easy enough to hit | &c.; erythema, remarks, &c.; Everton toffee; extract of meat; eye, to 
blots in the present system—the essayist does not object, it must be said, remove a speck from.” It is tho sort of book, in fact, that a practical 
to a classical education, but to the way in which it is given—but what | friend would give to a young couple starting in life, just as one would 


will you substitute for it? Is there, as he seems to fancy, a royal road to | 


give a cyclopedia to a man about to voyage round the world. We bave 
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received the sixth and completing volume of a new edition of 
Cassell’s Popular Educator. 
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Oomord (T.J.), Doctrine of Scripture respecting the Atonement(W. Blackwood) 12/0 
Dante, Vision of, translated by Cary, 12mo, (Warne) 1/46 




















: 








y (S. P,), True Story of Louis Napoleon's Life (Reynold’s Newspaper Office) 2/6 
tA (W.), Commentary on the Epistles for Sundays, &c., vol 2(Bell & Daldy) 18/0 
‘araeli (Rt. Hon. B.), Contarini Fleming, Cr 8V0  ......00ssecssseeeeeses (Longman) 


(Lock wood) 














C. Glen, 2 vols 5v».. tense . | 
Duthie (J.), Utilization of Towns’ Sewage, 8v0 ........... asesseesseseseesrsees (Dobson) 1/0 
Erckmano-Chatrian (MM.), Outbreak of the Great French Revolution, trans 

by Hoey, 3 vols cr 8VO ....... (Bentley) 31/6 | 
Fawcett (H.), Pauperism, its Causes and Remedies, cr Svo_......... (Macmillan) 5/6 
Fisher (P. H.). Notes and Recollections of Stroud, Gloucestershire ...(Triibner) 10/6 | 
Gibbon (C.), For Lack of Gold, a Novel, 3 vols Cr 8V0..........cccsecesceeees (Blackie) 31/6 
Goldsmith (0.), Works, illus, cr SvOj....... see sosnees ..(Nimmo) 3/6 
Gunther (A. C.), Records of Zoological Literature, 1869, Svo......... (Van Voorst) 39/0 


Hall (J.), Family Prayers for Four Weeks, l2mo_...(Johnstone, Hunter, & Co.) 2/0 
Harvey (Mrs.), Turkish Harems and Circassian Homes, 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 150 
Here and There in England, er Svo (J. R. Smith) 50 
Holmes’ System of Surgery, vol 5, Svo . (Longman) 21/0 
Honest Manchin, and other Sketches of Methodism, 12mo_ ...(Hamilton & Co.) 1/0 
Horne (R. H.). The Poor Artist, 12mo (Van Voorst) 5/0 
Johnson, Lives of Eminent English Poste, 12m0 ..........0.scercersssseseeses (Warne) 1/6 
Lang, Clever Criminals, 12mo . (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
leitch (A.), An Earnest Pastorate, Memorials of, 12m0..........c0ccccceecseres (Elliot) 36 
Lever (C.), Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, 8vo .(Routledge) 6/0 
Lyndsay (Sir D), Poetical Works of, 2 vols 12mo........ .+.(Paterson) 12/0 
Lyttelton (Hon. and Rev. W. H.), An Ordination Sermon, 8vo ......... (Strahan) 1/0 
MacCormac (W.), Notes and Recollections of an Ambulance Surgeon (Churchill) 
Modern (The) El Dorado; or, Land of the Setting Sun, er 8vo...(C. H. Clarke) 1/0 
My Beautiful Home, 12mo (Nimmo) 1 

Newman (E.), Natural History of British Butterflies, royal 8vo......... (Tweedie) 7/6 
Nicholson (H. A.), Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, er 8vo (W. Blackwood) 3/6 
Palmer (E.), The Standard-Bearer, 12mo........ (Nimmo) 20 
Ponton (M.), The Beginning, Its When and Its How, cr 8vo ........ (Longman) 18/0 
Putnam (J. M.), Helps at the Mercy-Seat, 12mo ...... (Johnstone, Hunter, & Co.) 2/6 
Ramsay (J.), Selected Writings of, with Memoir, by A. Walker (W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Rollwyn (J A.), Astronomy Simplified for General Reading, 8vo........... (Tegg) 10/6 
Ruggles (H. L.), The Method of Shakespoare as an Artist, l2mo ...(Low & Co.) 7/6 
Sewell (E. M.), Amy Herbert, cr 8vo (Longman) 2/6 
Short Chapters on Natural History, 16mo (S.P.C.K) 1/6 
Spectator (The), with Notes, by H. Morley, cr 80 .......se.ccscssecsesees (Routledge) 3/6 
Stephen (C_E.), The Service of the Poor, cr 8V0........0.+ (Maemillan) 6/6 
Story of a Moss Rose, 12mo (Nimmo) 1/6 
Streets and Lanes of a City, with Preface by Bishop of Salisbury (Macmillan) 3/6 
Swedish Singer (The), 12mo (Nimmo) 1/5 
Taylor (W.), Violet Rivers; or, Loyal to Duty, L2m0.....4.....eeee0 ennoced (Nimmo) 3/6 
Tyndall (J.), Fragments of Science, 8vo (Longman) 14/0 
Warren, Painting in Water-Colours, cr 8vo (Reeves & Son) 5/0 
Weller, Portable Atlas of Physical Geography, feap folio .... .---(Collins) 2/6 

























































Wood (S.), Plain Path to Good Gardening, cr 8v0.........+++ Goodwin) 5/0 
ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 
Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
ARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 


de RIMINI”). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, 1s. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Biccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 

GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 
dozens ... ove “— -— -o - = = per doz, 15s, 

Singledoz.... ... on oo a mm - = «2 <a 


LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 

Wine.—In quantities of notiess thanfour dozens... per doz. 9s 64. 
Gn p. = — ws om we «a as om BG 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 

nice dry Wine, without acidity—In quantities of not less than four 

dozens ... one om “se ove ose oss — per doz. 15s. 
Single doz. .., on eo ose eve . 16s. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Now ready, in Ornamental Binding, designed for the Author, 103 6d. 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 








ACADEMY. 
“The flow of his (Mr. Swinburne’s) rhythm, the composition of his stanza, the 
correctness and music of his rhymes are inimitable At the same time, he has the 
| finest feeling for all the nuances of poetical expression ; the richness and variety of 


ing, ¢ : 6/0 | his epithets are astonishing, and he succeeds even in presenting the most abstract 
Donaldson (T. L.), Handbook of Specifications, with Law of Contracts, by W. 49/0 | Meas under symbols the most life-like and pictaresque.” 


ATHEN £UM. 

“Throughout the book, indeed, whenever he gets a chance of blending his passion 
for freedom with descriptions of nature, we are struck once more by that mirvellous 
power—in which he has no superior—of quickening material things with a spirit of 
conscious life, and of leaving all their features more salient and d>fued through 
the higher analogies by which he interprets them.” 





MR. ROSSETTI’S POEMS. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


Now ready, crown Svo, in an Ornamental Binding designed by ths Autor, 12s. 


POEMS. 
By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE. 

“To run a firm new fibre into the web of the English tonguo, work»! over and 
over as it is with splendour of great poetry, is at all times no smal! matter.—nor 
any smal! matter to find a place for a new tint on a fabric dyed through and 
through as that is with colour of in@nitely varying richness and delicacy. Yet this 
much Mr. Rossetti has done, and he has done it not for an hour or a day or a 
season, but for the present and future of those who speak his tongue.” 





MR. MORRIS’S GREAT POEM. 





Now ready, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 40s. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


COMPRISING TWENTY-FIVE STORIES IN VERSE FROM 
CLASSIC AND MEDIZVAL SOURCES. 


Sold separately. 


The EARTHLY PARADISE. Parts I. and II. 


(Spring and Summer.) Sixth Edition. 2 vols., 16s. 


The EARTHLY PARADISE. 


(Autumn.) Fourth Edition. 12s. 


The EARTHLY PARADISE. 


(Winater.) Third Edition, 12s. 


Part III. 


Part IV. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“A thorough purity of thought and language characterizes Mr. Morr'is......... 
and ‘The Earthly Paradise’ is thereby adapted for conveying to our wives and 
daughters a refined, though not diluted, version of those wonderful creations of 
Greek fancy which the rougher sex alone is permitted to imbibe at first hand. 





(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distiactive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
orpaidfor. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHancery LAN&), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on | 








orders over 20s, er ream, | 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove eee ove ove ove ww. 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ose soe oe wee 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) ve ws. 5/0 
Straw Paper, * Patent ” (adapted for rapid writing)... wae ove ove > ae 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ssa eile ee on eve 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... ei pom ion w- 6/6 


Letter Paper for Scribbling ose ose eve ove plain, 4/0; ruled do. 46 
New “Vellum Wove Club-House” Note ... wie . five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
‘by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
spatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, pust free. 


J ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this season of the year 
choose to wear Black Dresses will find 
JANUS CORD, 
AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS THE DRESS, 
One of the most economical and best fabrics ever manufactured for Ladies’ Dresses. 
JAY'S, 
Tae LONDON GeNERAL MouRNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 














Yet in achieving this purification, Mr. Morris has not imparted tameness into his 
versions. The impress of familiarity with classic fable is stamped on his pages, 
and echoes of the Greek are wafted to us from afar both delicately and imper- 
ceptibly...... --+. Suffice it to say, that we have enjoyed sach a thorough treat in this, 
in every sense, rare volume, that we heartily commend it to our readers. 

“ Or Part III.—Those who found the charm of Mr. Morris's first volume so rare 
and novel that they were fain to sigh when the last page was finished, may now 
congratulate themselves upon the publication of a third part. Nor will they, ia 
what is now presented to them, deem that aught of this charm is diminished 
through the circumstance that style and manner are no longer novel.” 


ATHEN ZUM. 

“Tn this fourth part Mr. Morris carries through to its conclusion, with unflagging 
power and interest, his great story-telling enterprise. There are five-and-twenty 
stories in all, told to each other throughout a year, ‘in some Western land,’ by the 
natives, on one part, who are descendants of old Greek colonists, and by certain 
Norse folk, on the other, who have arrived thither after many wanderings in their 
vain search for au Earthly Paradise they had heard tell of.” 





Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 83. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
A POEM IN SEVENTEEN BOOKS. 
By WILLIAM M)RRIS, Author of “ Tae Earthly Paradise.” 
TiMEs. 
“Morris's ‘Jason’ is in the purest, simplest, most idiomatic English; full of 


freshness, full of life, vivid in landscape, vivid in human action,—worth reading at 
the cost of many leisure hours, even to a busy man.” 





London: ELLIS and GREEN, 33 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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SPECTATOR. 


THE 





ENTRAL URUGUAY RAILWAY 
of MONTE VIDEO. 

ISSUE of £300,000 SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS, 
guaranteed by Government, and further secured bya 
firat mortgage on the first section of 40 miles of the 
Railway from Monte Video to Santa Lucia, redeemable 
by Annual Drawings at par, within 33 years, through 
the operation of a cumulative Sinking Fund of one per 
cent. per annum. Price of issue 75 per £100 Bond, at 
which the subscriber will receive interest at the rate of 
£9 68 8d, per cent. per annum on the investment, and 
in addition a bonus of £25 per cent. on the redemption 
of the Bond, or, reckoning the annual value of this 
bonus in the income, an average interest of nearly ten 
per cent. per annum. 

The London and River Plate Bank (Limited) are 
authorized to receive subscriptions for the above, pay- 
able as follows :— 
seseeserseeees00 Application, 





20. ecccvcorvoreerserereeeseeeee00 lst January, 1872. 
£75 

Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum will 
accrue on the amounts as paid, or applicants can, at 
their option, pay up in full at once, in which case they 
will receive a full six months’ Interest on the 30th 
September next. 

The Bonds will carry Coupons, payable half-yearly, 
at the London and River Plate Bank (Limited), on the 
81st March and 30th September in each year. 

The First Drawing of the Sinking Fund will take 


place at the Offices of the London and River Plate | 


Bank (Limited), 40 Moorgate Street, on the 3ist March, 
1873. 


Scrip Certificates will be issued on allotment, ex- 
changeable for Bonds when fully paid up. 
The following gentlemen have consented to act as 

Trustees for the Bondholders :— 

George W. Drabble, Esq. (Chairman of the London 
and River Plate Bank, and Director of Bacnos Ayres 
Great Southern Railway Company). 

Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, M.P. 

Loftus A. Fitzwygram, Esq., 89 Eccleston Square, S.W. 
And a First Mortgage Deed has been duly executed 

to them, conveying the 40 miles of railway, with the 

Government guarantee of £23,000 per annum thereon, 


as a special security for the due payment of interest | 


and sinking fund on the present issue. 

The sum required to meet the first two years’ in- 
terest will be placed in the hands of the trustees, 
before the issue of the defluitive bounds. 

Applications on the annexed form must be forwarded 
to the London and River Plate Bank (Limited), No. 40 
Moorgate Street, or to the brokers, Messrs. J. and A, 
Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad Street, of whom pro 
spectuses may be obtained. 

The Central Uruguay Railway, for which a conces- 


sion has been granted by Law of Congress, is 120 miles | 


in length from the city of Monte Video to Durazno, and 
forms a central trunk Railway for the State of Uruguay. 

The Concession is in perpetuity, with a Government 
guarantee of a net minimum revenue of £700 per mile 
per annum for 40 years, payable quarterly, attaching 
on each separate section of the Railway opened for 
traffic, whether the remaining portion (if any) shall be 
completed or not. 

The Share Capital of the Company has been svb- 
scribed locally to the extent of £320,000, of which 
£184,000 has been paid up and expended on the line 
between Monte Video and Santa Lucia, and in the pur- 
chase of land, rolling stock, &c. 

Eleven and a half miles of railway are completed 
from Monte Video to Las Piedras, and the object of 
the present issue is to secure the early completion to 
Santa Lucia, where # very large traffic is conildently 
expected. 

Messrs. Waring Brothers have undertakex to complete 





and open the line from Monte Video to the Northern | 


bank of the river, above the town of Santa Lucia, to 
the satisfaction of the Government, within one year 
and a half, for a sum within the amount of the stock 
now offered for subscription. 

The holders of this issue will therefore have, as a 


security for the £24,000 a year required to pay their | 


interest and sinking fund, a first charge on— 

1. The Government guarantee of £25,000 a year. 

2. The net traffic on 40 miles of railway, which will, 
in all probability, far exceed the amount of Govern- 
ment guarantee, 

To appreciate the security a few facts and figures 
are subjoined, taken principally from official returns, 

The city of Monte Video, situate near the mouth of 
the River Plate, on its left bank, 100 miles farther down 
than Buenos Ayres, has the best harbour of the South 
American Republics, and is thus made by nature the 
great commercial entrepot for the whole of the exten- 
sive and fertile State of Uruguay, north of the Plate up 


to the Brazilian frontier, as well as for a great part of | 


the immense system of inland river navigation, which 
has its outlet at Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 


With these advantages, its trade and population | - 


have increased rapidly. The population of the city, 
which 30 years ago was only about 40,000, is now esti- 
mated at 120,000, or, including the suburbs, at upwards 
of 160,000. 

The value of imports and exports of the State in 
1868 was £6,001,048, having doubled in ten years. | 
The State Revenue is stated by her Majesty's Consul- 
General at Monte Video at £1,123,782 per annum, of 
which £919,000 was derived from customs’ duties. The 
emigration into the State amounted in 1869 to 27,36 
and is stated by the Consul-General to be rapidly in- | 
creasing. No less than six regularly established lines 
of steamers are now running between Monte Video | 

and Europe. 





! 
The success of the Railways already constructed in | 
| 


the River Plate districts has been of the most marked | 
description, the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway | 
having already exceeded the Gevernment Guarantee | 
of 7 percent. and its £20 Shares being quoted at £26, | 
and the profits of the Cemtral Argentine Railway, 
though only lately opened throughout, are expected | 
shortly to exceed the Goyernment Guarantee. 

Certifled copies of the original Concession and Law, 
and Certifled Evglish Translations of the same, the | 
Mortgage of the Line, and the Contract with Messrs. | 
Waring Brothers, can be seen at the offices of the soli- 





citors, Messrs. Cope, Rose, and Pearson, 26 Great 
| George street, Westminster. 
| April 11th, 1871. 
} ForM OF APPLICATION. 
To the London and River Plate Bank (Limited). 
| Gentlemen.—Having paid to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
| Currie, and Co. the sum of £ , being a deposit 
of £5 per Bond on 7 per Cent. Bonds of the 
Central Uruguay Railway of Monte Video, I request 


you will allot me that number of the said Bonds, and I | 


engage to pay up in full upon allotment (or the further 


instalments on) that or any smaller number you may | 


allot me, on the terms of the Prospectus of the 11th 
| April, 1871. 

Name in full., 
| Address ..... ten eeeersereeeseseoscerseseere erences 
} Description 

oo . 

* If intending to pay u nt erase 
the words “or the further instalments on ;” bat if in- 
| 









tending to pay by instalments erase the words * up in | 


full upon allotment.” 





ENTRAL URUGUAY RAILWAY 
| of MONTE VIDEO 7 PER CENT. BONDS. 


The List of Applications for the above will close on 
Wednesday next, the 19th inst., for London, and on 
Thursday morning for the country. 

| J. and A. SCRIMGEVUR, 18 Old Broad Street. 

} 14th April, 1871. 

S  Sddeniencuientnaiiee 

ONDON INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION, 1871. 

STATE OPENING ON Ist MAY. 

| Purchasers of Season Tickets will be entitled, on the 

| occasion of the State Opening by their Royal High- 

| nesses the Prince of Wales and the Princess Christian, 

| to a numbered reserved seat in the Royal Albert Hall 

| for the International Concert after the Opening of the 
Fine Arts and Industrial Exhibition. 
position will be given according to priority of applica- 
tion. By order, 

| HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut-Col., R.E., Secretary. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
APRIL Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 








| 
| 


| Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, | 
3anks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., | 


Insurance, 
American and Colonial Stocks, &e. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


| TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an | 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 


G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 
| 


2U per cent. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- | 
| ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 





LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
| Established 1824. Capital £5,090,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on fayour- | 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretar y. 





| BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 

ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS! 

| issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns | 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected: 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 

Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. | 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. | 





EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. | 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. | 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 55 per cent. and for five years | 

at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. | 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.c. 


BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, 





and | 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355, 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707.769. | 
The NINTH Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, | 
and all With-Proiit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
plete such Assurances before June 30th next, wil! share 
in that division, although one Premium ouly will have 
been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and 
every information, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 





| and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemi 


| 
| for cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts 





The choice of | 


| assured. 


PENNINGTON’S | 


ri 
M £3,888: GABRIEL'S 
| 2 CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleang 
ing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth and Gam; 

Perfumers (with directions for persons $6 pe 
the Manufacturers, — a by 


Messrs. GABRIEL, Deynsr 
(Established 1815.) ° 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) 





56 HARLEY STREET, W. y LONDON. 
| Where they practice their painless 
DENTISTRY. —— “"™“™ of 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING 
warranted to remain white and firm as the tooth j , 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and en, 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Prica 5s. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELLXIR. 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cle ansin, 
artificial teeth is invaluable. Price 5g, s 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 


natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 
Enamel. Price 1s 6d, 
“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon 
application free of charge. 


TATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
PS TION, Gracechurch Street, London. 


Established December, 1835, 
Mutual assurance without individual liability, 









Gross annual income ........ ° £425,670 5 3 
Accumulated capital + £2,974,737 1 5 
Total claims paid... £2,776,466 1 3 
Profits distributed... £ 3,278 3 0 


The whole of the profits are divided amongst the 
The next division of protits will be made on 
the 20th November, 1872. 

In conformity with the “MARRIED WOMEN'S 


| PROPERTY ACT, 1870,” policies may now be effected 


for the separate benefit of wife and children. These 
policies are not subject to the control of the husband 


| or of creditors, and are free from probate duty. 


Forms of proposal may be had on application at the 


| Society's Offices, 43 Gracechurch Street, London, or of 


the Agents of the institution. 
SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary, 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
L AccIDENTS CAUSE Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY, 











Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 

Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 


| Injury. 


£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and lv Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 








| per annum, 


The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £957,597. 2 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 


| *“ The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 


proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 





| ache. Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 


aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 


| Street, London; aud of all other Chemists throughous 


the world. 








IGESTIVE COCOA 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach, 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


B RAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL 

s recommended by the highest medical authorities for 

flatulency, bile, acidity, gout, indigestion, &., &c. Itis 

used in the London Hospitals, and is the best knows 

preventive against infectious and epidemic diseases, 


simply by its action in absorbing impurities in the 
stomach and bowels. 
each, by all Chemists, and the sole maker, 


Sold in bottles, 23, 4s, and 6 


BRAGG, 


| 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, Ww. 
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Of all Retailers. 


RNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries, 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LvpGATE HI, Lonpoy, E.C. ; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, 
AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS.’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS'’ on all 

bottles and labels. 

mts—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
gold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
ess of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 

guitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 

Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 

UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

j HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
eurative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
4nd closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
Office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
Office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 

4c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 

and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 


wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 


CARSON’S PAINT,| 


FOLDING SCREENS, 


of every description. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





CHRISTIAN 


32 WIGMORE STREET, 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
AND 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
ILR.H,. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


RATHBONE, 


W.—[ESTABLISHED 1792.] 





W M. 
INDIA PALE AND 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


YOUNGER AND C0O.’S 


EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Lonpon Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN S.| 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | 
WORLD. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are putup and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Triuity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SUN, bears the Label 
used s0 many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
(As supplied to the Sick and Wounded.) 

The value of 42 lb. of Butchers’ Meat for 8s. in 
WHITEHEAD’S pure nutritious CONCENTRATED 
ESSENCE of BEEF, which makes the most delicious 
Soup and Beef Tea, Certifled by eminent Medical 
Men. Sold in boxes from 2s 3d. by all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, and Chemists, and Wholesale of 
Copland and Co., Travers and Sons, Preston aud Sons, 
Crosse and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Son. 








JURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Sopa, POTAss, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA; AND FOR 
GOUT, LITHIA AND POoTAsSs. 
Corks branded “R. ELLs and Son, RutrArN,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and wholesale of R. ELLs and SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


LOSS OF HAIR, &. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 











\ RS. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
| 304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic). 





| 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. | superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs, Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 48. Her DEPILATORY 
LUTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 


The Loss of Hair from ill- | 
ness, casual balduess, or grey hairs, &c., as well as 
| 











BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
EPPS’S COCOA, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
Epps's Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 

and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cocoa.” 
AN EVENING DRINK. 
| 
CACAOIN E 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHLING. 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


Epps’s Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cacdoine.” 


a to ee KALYDOR. 





An Oriental Botanical Preparation. This 
Royally-patronized and Ladies’ esteemed Specific 
realizes a Healthy Purity of Complexion and a Soft- 
ness and Delicacy of Skin. Soothing, cooling, and 

urifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions and 
Jiscolorations. Price 4s 6d and 83 6d per bottle, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. Ask for “ ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR,” and beware of spurious and 
pernicious articles under the name of “ Kalydor.” 


VPRAGRAN T SOA P.— 
The celebrated *“ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 

is famed for its delightful fragrance aud beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each tablet. 





*,* Use no other. 
OTHING {IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOWUN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to ths public in a more 
eoncentrated form aud at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s, 7s. 6dand 15s. each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pear!-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 
should end our Days.—Pamphilet on Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for curing Diseases, four 
stamps, by C. Hunter, of Calcutta. Rheumatism, gout, 
lumbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by HUNTERS 
newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUR, 
and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price with flannel cloak, 21s 
—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street, 
Bond Street, W.—Vide leader in Daily Telegraph. Feb. 7, 
1370. 











OXFORD MOURNING NOTE-PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 
REGISTERED, SOLID BLACK BORDER IN VARIOUS WIDTHS, SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
TERRY, STONEMAN, and CO., Manufacturers, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 





GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 





OZOKERIT. (PATENTED.) 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per lb., in all sizes. 
Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 


OZOKERIT. 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





: 
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NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING | 


COLLEGE. 
Cooren’s HILL, SURREY. 
BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
INDIA IN COUNCIL. 
INDIA OFFICE, 22nd March, 1871. 

Notice is hereby given that a Competitive Examina- 
tion will be held in June next for the selection of Fifty 
Candidates for admission to this College. 

The examination will be open to all British-born sub- 
jects of good character and sound constitution who 
are between the ages of 17 and 21 years. The success- 
ful competitors, after undergoing, in the case of such 
as may be found on further examination to be not al- 
ready qualified in professional subjects, a qualifying 
course of instruction at the College, including a prac- 
tical course under a Civil or Mechanical Engineer, will 
be appointed to the Engineers’ Service of the Indian 
Government, on a salary commencing at Ks, 4,200 
(about £420 per annum). 

The examination will embrace the following subjects :— 
Marks assigned. 
English ; Composition ..+.s.ssserserserserensenees0 1,000 





- ne 
Mathematics, pure and mixed . 2,000 
BUD ketsnsniiiaetaeutans iealatinvemianed 1,000 
sasbaithinnoeiianenanceinniiNtr - 1,000 











branches, viz., (1) chemistry; (2) heat and 

light; (3) electricity and magnetism; (4) 

geology and physical geography......-cecsesceeeee 2,000 
Mechanical (geometrical) drawing. 600 
Freehand (figure and landscape) drawing 500 

The charge made to a student at the College will be 
at the rate of £150per annum, payment of a part of 
which may be deferred, and effected by annual de- 
ductions from his salary, after his appointment to the 
Government service. 

For further particulars apply, by letter only, to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon Row, 
Westminster, or to the Secretary, Public Works 
Department, India Office, 8. W. 

(Signed) HERMAN MERIVALE. 

P.S.—Successful competitors, who may be found on 
subsequent examination to be already qualified for the 
Engineering Service, will receive appointments without 
passing through the College. 


hati 2... COLLEGE, 


COMELY BANK, EDINBURGH. 











HEAD MASTER. 
ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and sometime one of 
the Assistant-Masters of Rugby School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Four Scholarships, each of the annual value of £40, 
and tenable during residence at the College, will be 
open to competition—two in July, 1871, and two in 
July, 1872. 

The successful Candidates will be required to reside 
in the College, and will be admitted in the month of 
September following their election. 

The ordinary charges for each boy are as follows :— 
Entrance Fee... ove eos ... 10 Guineas. 
ANNUAL CHARGE :—Board...... £60 per annum. 

Tuition ...£25 ,, ” 
But nt be case of Scholars the Entrance Fee will not 
be exacted; so that the actual annual cost for each 
Scholar, giving credit for the amount of the Scholar- 
ship, will be £45, 

The Examination will be open to all Boys between 
11 and 14 years of age, not already on the Foundation. 
Allowance will be made for age, and sound elementary 
training will be considered very important. 

The candidates will be examined in English Gram- 
mar and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar and 
Construing, and Prose Composition. Boys over 13 
= of age will also be examined in Greek and 

rench, 

The names of intending competitors for the Scholar- 
ships this year must be lodged with Mr. FREDERICK 
PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, the Clerk 
to the Trustees, not later than Ist June, 1871. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
On Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, 
will be offered for competition :—One of £50 for 
Classics; one of £50 for Mathematics and Physical 
Science, or proficiency in either; two of £20 for 
Modern Languages, or History, or both; age fourteen 
to sixteen. Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, for 
Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions of £10 each 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami- 
ners to have acquitted themselves creditably in any 
subject. 
Boys coming from a distance will be lodged at the 
College. 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
Leamington College. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Professor CAIRNES will deliver the first LECTURE 
of his second Course of Twelve Lectures on Tuesday, 
April 18, at 6.30 p.m. The Course will be continued at 
the same hour on subsequent Thursday and Tuesdays. 
Fee, £1 1s. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 











| some than the finest Cognac Brandy. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be an ELECTION 
to TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1871. Two of 
£50, Six of £40, Four of £20. Apply to SECRETARY 
for fuller information. 





_ TADEMA, will shortly be on VIEW, at Messrs. 
PILGERAM and LEFEVRE’S GALLERY, 14 King 
Street, St. James's. 


WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
April the 24th. 

5 Pall Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance Is. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
rNHE ARTISTS’ ORPHAN FUND, 
for the SUPPORT and EDUCATION of the 
ORPHAN CHILDREN of ARTISTS. 

A DINNER in Aid of this FOND will take place in 
FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY, the 6th of 
MAY, 1871. 

H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES in the Chair. 
PresipENT—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
The MORAY MINSTRELS will give their services on 
this occasion. 

Dinner on the Table at Six o'clock precisely. 
Tickets, including Wines, £1 1s each, to be had of the 
Stewards and the Assistant-Secretary. 

JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. See. 

PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 

FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assist-Sec. 

24 Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, W. 


TPE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
_ obtaining Pianofortes, originated by CRAMERS, 
and fully developed only by them, has now undergone 
an ordeal lasting over five years, and CRAMERS expe 
rience enables them to assert that by the numbers in 
all parts of the United Kingdom as well as in the 
colonies who have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advantages have been 
fully appreciated. From the first CRAMERS have fur 
nished not only instruments of their own manufacture, 
but also the Pianofortes of all the other great makers, 
and they have for some time extended the system to 
Harmoniums, American Organs, and Organs for the 
Church or the Chamber. CRAMERS would respectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instru- 
ment, to apply direct to themselves, when they will 
find no difficulties either interposed or suggested to 
their acquirement of any class of instrament, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 
CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest 
in Europe) 207 and 209 Regent Street, London, W. 


| ATS of all DESCRIPTIONS and 


for every purpose can be obtained at 


BRIGGS and CO., 
Corner of GRACECHURCH STREET and 
LEADENHALL STREET. 


gees CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLJU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. ESTABLISHED 1807, 


ARQUET SOLIDAIRE 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 

















for 





Clarets.-E. Lazenby& Son.-Champagnes 
90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 278 

No.3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Sapper Champagne, 36s 

No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No.3. Dinner Champagne, 57s 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 





| All the hest new Books, English, French, a: 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in| 





fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., | 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London | 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. | 

| 





| INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the ver 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | 
Note the words, 
“KINA 
On seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford | 
Street, W. 


HAN’S . LL. WHISKY,” 





Giddiness, Flushes, Pains in the Head, with 








HE UPPER and MIDDLE! 
SCHOOLS, PECKHAM, London, 8.E. 19th Year. | 
(Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Line— 
Terminus, London Bridge or Victoria.) Conducted by | 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &., University of Glasgow. 
SUMMER TERM commences May Ist, 1871. | 
See, as special characteristics of instruction,— 
The NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW MATERIALS 
of COMMERCE; | 


Also, 
TECHNICAL HISTORY; or, Skilled Labour applied 
to Production. By Dr, YEATS, CASSELL and Co. 





| symptoms. 


other indications of cerebral disorders—premonitory 
signs of coming illmess—should have early attention, 
or palpitation and uneasy feelings about the heart will 
succeed, and be followed in their turn by more serious 
Holloway’s Pills display their most con- 


| 
| 
| 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Confusion, | 


| stant and happiest results in dispelling these disagree- 
| able symptoms, cleaning the furrowed tongue, rousing 


flatulency which are almost always oppressive after 
taking food. No medicine is so well calculated to restore 


| the digestive functions, or so potent to soothe the | 

| nervous system. The dyspeptic by taking these purify- 
ing Pills will substitute ease for pain, and once more 

| renew vigourin the wasting body. | 


| 
| 
| 
the torpid bowels, and removing the languor =| 
| 
| 
| 


| 1, 14, 2, 3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 

| and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
| to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
| railway is triling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 


| of New Publications, gratis and post free, 


TNHE VINTAGE, by L. ALMA| 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES 307 
i Regent Street, W. Subscriptions from 0) 
Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required” 
immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with ma 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surpl 
ys g urplus Books off, 
for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices m; F ried 
on application. ie free 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, a y 
DERS and OTLEY'S Uuited Libraries. a0 ite. 
Street, near the Polytechnic. : om 





RE-ARRANGEMENT of PARTNERSHIP. 
NOTICE to the PUBLIC, E 
HOMAS BRYER and CO. 


beg to inform the Public that it is thei 
to Associate with them as a PARTNER Me THO 
BRYER, jun. (son of their Mr. Bryer), and that prior 
to such ay ren being concluded, they find it 
necessary to dispose of the whole of their Y, 
Stock, consisting of upwards of 7 
TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS’ 
WORTH of 
LINENS and CALICOES. 
WOOLLENS and FLANNELS. 
FANCY DRESSES. 
COSTUMES and SKIRTs. 
SILKS and VELVETS. 
SHAWLS and MANTLES. 
PRINTED MUSLINS and MUSLINS. 
PIQUES and PRINTS. 
GENTS’ OUTFITTING and SCARFs. 
HOSIERY and GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS. 
LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and FURS. 
HABERDASHERY, &c. 
Which will be sold at a great Reduction in Price, 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
N.B.—All Goods Marked in Plain Figures, 


44.and 45 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
AND 
6 ARTHUR STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


4 OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
SPRING OVERCOATS, of Waterproof Tweed 
Cloths, 20s; do., with silk lapels, 21s; of waterproof 
Melton cloths, 42s; of waterproof Choviot cloth, with 
silk facings, 52s 6d. 
I J. NICOLL’S SPRING CHEVIOT 
e TROUSERS, 14s; do., Negligé Suits, 423, 
OR LEVEES and DRAWING. 
ROOMS.—H. J. NICOLL’S SUPER CLOTHE 
SUITS, with rich appointments, complete, £20 5s; also 
Deputy-Lieutenants’ Uniform, of the fnest and richest 
description, £36. Estimates supplied for naval and 


military uniforms. 

fox BOYS. —H. J. NICOLL'S 
KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 21s; Morning 

Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 553: High. 

land Suits, from 33s; Spring Overcoats in tweed cloths, 

from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 


OR LADIES. —H. J. NICOLL'S 

RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured tweed, 

Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 33 to £3 83; 

Pantalons, 31s 6d; hats, with lace falls, 21s; Water- 

proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s; do., Costumes, from 63s. 

NERVANTS’ LIVERIES— 

The best at moderate prices. 

J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 

118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 

Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE. 
SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the display 
of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock 
of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 88; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £512s; Nursery, 183 to 388; 
Sponging, 6s to 32s; Hip, 13s to 3ls 6d. A large 
assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, 
Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from lls 6d to 48s the Set of Three. 


W welaAM Ss. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 





undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





INE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 
} TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE ‘Grey or Faded Hair to is 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandrif 
IT contains neither oil nor dys. 
In large bottles, price Six Saillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
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page of to-day’s SATURDAY REvIEw. 


a —— 
- For a few of the Choice Books on Sale by ELLIS 


and GREEN, 33 King Street, Covent Garden, London, see the last 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ROBIN GRAY.” 


is now ready at all the Libraries. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD, by Charles Gibbon, 
Author of “Robin Gray,” in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
In MONTHLY Two-SHILLING VoLUMEs. 
Small crown 8yvo. 
Handsome!ly printed in clear type, with good paper and cloth binding. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol., with Portrait of Mr. Carlyle, 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. L. [April 25th. 





Mr. BUCHANAN'S WORK on the HEBRIDES, 


The LAND of LORNE; including the Cruise of 


the “Tern” to the Outer Hebrides. By Ropert BUCHANAN. (Dedicated by 
express permission to H.R.H. the Princess Louise.) 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“ But besides the tale of thrilling adventure, which is given in prose as fresh as 





MUDIE’S 








FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Book SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 
Prospectuses on application. 


See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for APRIL. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents, and Prizes, 

All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, may 
also be obtained with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross Street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
City Orrice—4 KING STRE&T, CHEAPSIDE. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 
HE GROWTH of PRUSSIA, from A.D. 1271 to A.D. 1871 
an Historic Sketch. By an OLD WESTMINSTER, K.S. 
London: LONGMANS, GkEEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





May now be had, in 8vo, price 6d. 


ROGRAMME of the LAND-TENURE REFORM ASSO- 
CIATION; with an Explanatory Statement by JoHNn Srvart MILL. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXIL., will be 

published on TUESDAY NEXT, the 18th inst. 
CONTENTS. 

Lord BrouGnTon’s RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE. 

APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

THE DOCTRINES OF THE CHORIZONTES. 

ARNOLD ON PURITANISM AND NATIONAL CHURCHES, 

Rossetti's EDITION OF SHELLEY. 

THE GERMAN Empire. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME Du PLEss!s-MORNAY, 

TRENCH'S “ IERNE "—IRISH FEDERALISM, 

THEODORE MARTIN'S HORACE. 

STUDIES OF THE LATE WAR. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





SL 2PNAS Powe 


~ 





“A book, good of its kind, which it is impossible to take up without curiosity, or to 
lay down without entertainment and profit."—Saturday Review. 
WARNE'S CHANDOS LIBRARY. 
In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, price 7s, 2 vols. 

BBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS of ENGLAND 

and WALES: their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By JoHN Truss, 

Author of “Curiosities of London.” Complete Indexes and Steel Frontispiece to 
each Volume. 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


WARNE'S MODEL MANUALS. 
Price 1s, boards; or cloth gilt and gilt edges, 2s. 
ODERN OUT-DOOK AMUSEMEN'IS, including 
SWIMMING—ARCHERY—PEDESTRIANISM. CRICKET—FOOTBALL 
—CROQUET—GOLF, &c. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


OW MAY MONEY be SPENT forthe PUBLIC GOOD ?— 

An Important Question—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by 

post 43d. It also includes Illustrations of Ancient Street Architecture in Maestricht 

and Miinster, the Tramway Movement, Saltaire Club, Decimal Weights and 
Measures, Technical Manuals, &c.—1 York Street. W.C., and all Newsmen. 


EASON TICKETS, admitting to the International 
Exhibitions, to the Daily Musical Performances in the Royal Albert Hall, 
to the Flower Shows and Gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at South 
Kensington from Ist May to 30th September, price £3 38, May be had at the 
Royal Albert Hall and of the usual agents. 
Post-office orders should be made payable to the undersigned, at the Post Office, 
Charing Cross, 











By order, 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut-Colonel, R.E., Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The EIGHTEENTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. — Admission, 1s; 
Catalogues, 6d. 


















ZHRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


M USICAL GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


This Catalogue contains more than Twenty Thousand Volumes of Works of the 
best Authors, in ornamental bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries end 


the western wind and sea, Mr. Buch2uan writes of men and things as ouly he could 
write who unites in himself the inspiration of the poet, the ardour of the philan- 
thropist, the science of an accomplished artist, and the experience of a successful 
sportsman,” — Spectator, 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. 


Moriey. Demy 8vo, l4s. 
“ The style is throughout clear and vigorous, and such as to imply much reading 
and much active thought."—Saturday Review. 


The GOLDEN AGE: a Satire. 


AvustTIN, Author of ** The Season: a Satire.” 


By Joun 


By AtrreD 


1 vol. crown 8yo, price 7s. 


(This day. 
ENGLISH PREMIERS from Sir ROBERT 
WALPOLE to Sir ROBERT PEEL. By J.C. Ear.e. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2g, 
“These sketches may be read with pleasure, whatever may be the political 
opinions of the reader."—Zroad Arrow. 


The EARTH. A Descriptive History 


Phenomena and Life of the Globe. By ELtsee Recivs. Translated by the 
late B. B. WOODWARD, and edited by Henry WoopWakp. With 234 Maps and 
Illustrations, and 24 page Maps printed in colours, 2 vols. large demy 8yo, 26s. 


The SIEGE of PARIS From the French of 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Map, price 6s 6d. [ This day. 





of the 


NEW NOVELS. 


MAURICE RYNHART. By J. T. Lisrano. 





| 2 vols. (Ready. 
INFLUENCE. By Mrs. Brooxrretp. Second 
Edition, in 1 vol., 10s 6d, [This day. 


“Mrs. Brookfleld’s novels have always the merit of representing the customs and 
the language of cultivated society...... There is more spirit and reality in Mrs. 
Brooktleld’s lively story than in many more solid compositions."—T7imes, April 11. 


ANTEROS. 


stone.” 3 vols, 


By the Author of “Guy Living- 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 


before and during the War of 1870. By the Times’ Correspondent at Berlin: 
Reprinted by permission from the 7imes, with considerable Additions. In 3 
vols, 8vo. 
“ No good library can be without this work; it will be absolutely indispensable 
to many, and we think it may be as fairly quoted from as an authority as are many 
of our standing works of reference.”"—Court Journal, 


The FOSTER SISTERS: a Novel. By Epmonp 
BRENAN LOUGHNAN. 3 vols. 
FAMILY PRIDE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” &. 3 vols, 


BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. In 8 vols. 
The MONARCH of MINCING LANE: a Novel. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &c. 3 vols, 


GONE LIKE a SHADOW: a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” In 3 vols. 


FAIR PASSIONS: a Novel. By the Hon. Mrs, 


PigotTt-CakLeTON. In 3 vols. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES: a Novel. In 3 vols., 
ONLY a COMMONER: a Novel. By Henry 


Morrorp. In 3 vols. 


The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love 


Chase, By R. St. Joun Corser. 2 vols. 


HARRY DISNEY: a Novel. In 3 vols, [Just ready. 
MADAME LA MARQUISE: a Novel. By the 
Author of “Dacia Singleton,” “ Altogether Wrong,” &c. 3 vole, [Just ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
Le LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
ther Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


QOYAL POLYTECHNIC. — EASTER ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.—The Glacier. Professor Pepper.—The Sixteen Drums. Herr G, 
Weiffenbach, Bandmeister.—Balancing. Slack Wire. A leap of 30 feet.—Humorous 





Lecture, by (+. Grossmith, Esq., Jun.—Mrs, Bousfield in her Unique Entortainment. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The LIFE of Sir WALTER SCOTT, 


Bart. By the Rev. GEorGE GILFIMLAN. of Dundee. 
In neat crown 8vo, with beautiful Steel Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, price 5s. | 
“It is a healthy, natural, and vigorous piece of 
literary workmanship, not overloaded with details, 
giving prominence to the main characteristics of the 
novelist as a writer and as a man, and presenting to | 
us Scott, not from a professional, but from a genuinely | 
human stand-point.”—Ldinburgh Courant. 

“Mr, Gilfillan invests hia book with an interest 
which cannot fail to make it popular.”—Leeds Mercury. | 
“Tt contains in short compass just such facts relating 
to ‘the great magician of the North’ as will mak the 

volume popular with all kinds of readers.”—vokseller. 


THOMAS CHALMERS: a Biographi- 
cal Study. By James Dopps, Esq., Author of 
“The Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Coven- 
anters.” In crown 8vo, price 5s. 

“A useful and well-timed book.”—Athenwum. 

“Tt contains a graphic account of a very remarkable 
man, written in a manly style, and none the worse for 
being enthusiastic.”"—Laily News, 

“The writer has seized with remarkable ability the 
salient points in his hero's character; and although 
the portraitis in a miniature, itis thoroughly effective.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Just published, price 5s. 
The WISH and the WAY; or, Pas-| 
sages in the Life of Rose Burgoyne. By the Author 

of * The Diamond Wreath.” With Lilustrations. 

Also, price 2s. 

The GERMAN DRUMMER-BOY;; or, 
the Horrors of War. From the German. By 
Mrs. CAMPBELL OVEREND. With Illustrations. | 





Also, at 1s 6d each, illustrated. 
AUNT MABEL’S PRAYER. By Mrs. 


HENDERSON, Author of “Steps in the Dark.” 


The EXILES of FRANCE. By R. A. | 


Hore MoncrierF, Author of * Mr. Leslie's Stories,” | 
| 
| 
| 


“ The Martyr Shepherd,” &c. 


STORIES of the ITALIAN 
REFORMERS. From the French. By Mrs. 
CAMPBELL OVEREND. | 


MARTIN the WEAVER; or, the 
Power of Gold. From the German. By Mrs. 
CAMPBELL OVEREND. 

Edinburgh: WILLIAM OLIPHANT and CO 
London: HAMILTON and CO. | 





“INTRODUCTORY 
TEXT BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 


FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSES, 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., D.Se., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c. 

Crown 8yo, with 127 Engravings on Wood. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 
ADVANCED TEXT BOOK of ZOOLOGY, 6s. | 

MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, 12s 6d. | 
| 





This day is published. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 
OF 


HANDY-BOOK | 
THE FLOWER-GARDEN; 


BEING PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE PRO- 

PAGATION, CULTURE, AND ARRANGEMENT OF 

PLANTS IN FLOWER-GARDENS ALL THE YEAR 
IND. 


20 





By DAVID THOMSON, 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., 
Drumlanrig, N.B. | 


1n crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


This day is published. 


THE FORESTER: 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE PLANTING, 
REARING, AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF 
FOREST-TREES. 

By JAMES BROWN, LL.D., 

Wood Surveyor and Nurseryman, Stirling. 
FourtT# EDITION, 


Almost entirely rewritten and brought up to the pre- 
sent state of the Science of Arboriculture, 


Royal Octavo, with Engravings, price £1 11s 6d, 


“What we have often stated in these columns we 
mow repeat, that the book before us is the most useful 
guide to good arboriculture in the English language."— 
Review of Third Edition in Gardeners’ Chronicle by Dr. | 
Lindley. cs 

“ Beyond all doubt this is the best work on the sub- | 
ject of forestry extant."—Journal of Horticulture. 


WILLIAM BLAcKwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. | 


SAMPSON LOW & C0.’S LIST. 


Uniform with “The Royal Cookery Book,” Household 
Edition, price 10s 6d, 

The BOOK of PRESERVES. Con- 
taining Instructions for Preserving, Meat, Fish, 
Vegetables, and Fruit, and for Preparation of Ter- 
rines. Galantines, Liqueurs. Syrups, Petits Fours, 
&e, From the French of JuLes Gourre, Chef of 
the Paris Jockey Club, Author of “The Royal 
Cookery-Book.” Translated by ALPHONSE GOUFFFr, 
Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen, With 
34 Illustrations. Svo, half-morocco, 10s 6d. 

“And yet it would be a greater kindness to go, 
as M. Gonffé does, to the bottom of things; to think 
nothing too simple for accurate definition or 
exact prescription; to impress niceness of touch, 


{and exactness as to quantities; and to leave not 


an inch of room for guesswork. The volume 
for which we English now owe a further debt to 


} the Brothers Gouffé is the complement to the * Livre 


de Cuisine ;’ and its object is to furnish hints and recipes 


| for preserving meat, fish, eggs, fruit, and vegetables, 


for the making all sorts of confectionery, and for a 
handy system of invalid dietary. And it seems to us 
that the point wherein they chiefly realize their pro- 
fessed object of enabling many to prepare and compass 
what has till now been beyond the reach of their skill 
or purse, is precisely that of attention to detail, and to 
the underlying or collateral hints and economies con- 
nected with particular recipes or classes of recipes—an 
attention which, if properly appreciated by cooks and 
housewives, must needs effect a sure if unpretending 
culinary reform. A single case occurs to us of the 
minuteness we are commending.”"—Saturday Review. 
“Its title scarcely gives an adequate idea of the 
information it conveys.......His directions are at once 
simple, explicit, and concise......./ Amongst the most 
useful recipes are those for the home-curing of beef, 
pork, and fish.......The most valuable information is | 


| that for preserving meat and fish in tins, as well as 
| eggs and milk, for use at the frequently-recurring 


seasons when those necessary articles of food are 


| scarce and dear.”—Morning Post. 


The GEORGICS of VIRGIL. Trens- | 


lated by R, D. BLacKmore, M.A., Author of “ Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 


LECTURES on the LAWS of LIFE; 
with Special Reference to the Physical Education 
of our Girls. By ELizABeTH BLACKWELL, M.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The SILENT PARTNER. A Newand 
very Original Story, by Miss E. 8S. Pusirs, the 
Author of “ The Gates Ajar.” Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s, (This day. 

“A very graphic and heart-stirring narrative of the 
miseries of a large class of factory operatives in 

America...,...At least an outspoken, sometimes an elo- 

quent, contribution to an important and pathetic class 

of literature.”—Athenwum. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, SON and MARSTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 





Dr.ROWLAND WILLIAMS’ HEBREW PROPHETs. 
Vol. IL., just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 

HE HEBREW PROPHETS during 

the BABYLONIAN EMPIRE. Translated 

afresh from the Original, with regard to the Anglican 

Version, with Illustrations for English Readers. By 

the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., sometime Fellow 


and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Being the | 


Second Volume of Dr. Williams’ Hebrew Prophets. 
The FIRST VOLUME, containing the PROPHETS 
of ISRAEL and JUDAH during the ASSYRIAN 
EMPIRE. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick | 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, price 3s 6d, Illustrated, with Map and | 
Frontispiece. | 
ARISIANA. (The Real Truth about | 

‘ the Bombardment); or, the Volunteer with the 
Besieged Armies. Anecdote, Adventure, and Active 
Service, 1870-71. By CAMERON STUART MacDOWALL, | 
Indian Army (3rd Bombay Cavalry), Author of “ Via | 
Dolorosa; or, the Half-Sin of Lady Margaret.” 
“An eye-witness, and therefore very competent to | 
judge, having had peculiar advantages for seeing what 





| Was going on.”"—G/obe. 
“A living example of those whose achievements are 
; seen in the pages of ‘ Harry Lorrequer’,........ We call 


it a wonderful book, for we never before met with so 
rich a varicty of matter between two covers...... Philo- | 
sophy, poetry, music, solid arguments in favour of heri- | 
ditary Monarchy, prophecies, hairbreadth escapes, fool- 
hardy adventures,”— Medical Times. | 

“Full of italics—highly amusing.”—Naval and Mili- 
tary Gazette, 

“ Altogether a new and original work."—Zondon 
Figaro. 

“Mr. MacDowall was attached to a marching regi- 
ment during the siege of Paris, and took part in vari- | 
ous brisk encounters. There are some amusing anecc- | 
dotes in the volume.”—Scotsman. 

* There is plenty of material in this book, and many | 
amusing incidents of the siege. The author is evi- | 
dently a warm-hearted, outspoken man.”—£ra. 

London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden. 





Just published, price 2s 6d. | 
RB RHYDDING: its Amenities, | 


Hygiene, and Therapeutics. } 
“I consider this book the best ever written about | 
Ben Rhydding."—W. MActeop. 


. London: A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street 


trand. é | 


\ JHAT WILL THIS COST TO'! 
4 PRINT? An immediate answer to the in- | 
quiry, and a Specimen Book of Types, with imformation | 
for Authors, may be obtained on application to 

R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London. 








[April 15, 187], 
| Speedily sithegdianis Sa 
THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 
| FROM THE BRICK-YARDS. 


A Statement of Facts, and an 
| with Remedy. Appeal, 
By GEORGE ANITH, 


COALVILLE, LEICESTER. 


“BATTLES IN THE CHURCH” 


SEE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW FOR Appr, 


TRUBNER and Co, 








POPULAR EDITION. 

Mr. SMILES’ WORK on the HUGUENOTS 
Now ready, New and CHEAPER EpITION, post 8yo. fs 
. tTION ape . _ 
| PHE_HUGUENOTS ; their Senne. 
MENTS, CHURCHES, and INDUSTRIES in Exgii 
and IRELAND. By SAMUEL SMILEs, ENGLAND 

| “This work embraces a subject which has 

been adequately treated, at least in English theretee 
| the history of the French and Flemish Protestant Tefu 
gees to this country, and their descendants. Mr. Smiles’ 
account is admirably calculated to impart not only new 

knowledge, but really new ideas to most of us."— 
Mall Gazttte. <7 

“Mr. Smiles has told a story of absorbing interest in 
a most charming and attractive manner, and hag writ- 
ten at once the history of a remarkable religious moyg. 
ment and a very important chapter in the annals of 
British manufacturing skill." —Daily News, 

“Mr. Smiles has entered upon an historical inquiry 
of which, perhaps, it would be difficult to decide 
whether its claims to novelty or interest be higher."— 
Notes and Queries. 

By the same Author. 

SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Charag- 


| ter and Conduct. 6s. 
| INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY; Iron-Workerg 
and Tool-Makers. 6s 


LIVES of BRINDLEY and the EARLY 
ENGINEERS. 6s. 
GEORGE and ROBERT 


LIVES of 
STEPHENSON. 6s. 

| LIFE of TELFORD, with a History of 
| Roads and Travelling in England. 6s, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, price 6d, 


ONVOCATION and BIBLE REVI. 
| SION. A Sermon preached in the First Presby. 
| terian Church, Belfast, on Sunday, 5th March, 1871, by 
| the Rev. J. Scorr Porter, Pastor of the Church. With 
an Appendix. 
| London: Sold by E. T. Wuitrteip, 178 Strand, 
W.C.; also at the Depository of the Unitarian Society, 
| 83 Donegall Street, Belfast, and by all the Belfast 
| Booksellers. 
| Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s, 
| QERMONS, by James McDoveat, 
h Pastor of the Belgrave Congregational Church, 
Darwen. 
WILLIAMS and Nore¢ate: London and Edinburgh. 


| 





This day is published, price Half-a-Crown. 

XN ERMONS in ST. BRIDE’S CHURCH, 
. DUBLIN, by Rev. W. G. Carrot, Incumbent, 
On Disestablishment; Ancient and Modern Explana- 
tions of the Divinity of Christ; and Communion 
Squabbles, With Quotations from English Homilies— 
Dr. Newman, Canon Liddon, Bishop Gregg, Bishop 
O'Brien, Rey. Mr. Voysey,Dr. Jellett, F.T.C.D., and others, 
Appendix on State-Church Orthodoxy, Irish Protestant 
Archiepiscopal and Episcopal Theology, &c., &. 

R. D. Wess and Son, 74 Abbey Street, Dublin. 





This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s (to be had at all the 
Libraries). 
| | ERE and THERE in ENGLAND, 
including a Pilgrimage to Stratford-upon-Avon, 
By a FELLOW of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
London: J. RUSSELL Sita, 36 Soho Square. 


ble QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
260, will be published on TUESDAY. 
CONTENTS. 
. First LorD SHAFTESBURY. 
. EVIDENCE FROM HAND WRITING—JUNTUS. 
Turp FRENCH REPUBLIC, AND SECOND GERMAN 
EMPIRE. 
New Sources OF ENGLISH HisTorY. 
CIVIL-LIST PENSIONS. 
THE CHURCH AND NONCONFORMITY. 
USAGES OF WAR. 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS, 
9. SATIRES OF HORACE. 
10. CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 
11, GOVERNMENT ARMY BILL. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 
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V ANITY FAIR ALBUM 
IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


Now ready, price 3s 6d. 

The Number for MARCH, containing :-— 

THE CHEVALIER CHARLES CADORNA, 

Tue Ricut Hon. G. WaRpd-HUNT. 

Tue Hon, Gerarp JAMES NOEL; and 

Mar. Ricnarp Dowse, M.P. 

VANITY FAIR Office, 13 Tavistock Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C. 
r 2 SPECTATOR on the DISESTAB- 

LISHMENT MOTION.—See the NONCON: 
FORMIST of April 12. Price Fivepence. 18 Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 
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eC 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BLACKETT’S 
EN TEW WORKS. 


Majesty’s Tower. By W. 


orTH Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
igsion to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 
TaIRD EDITION. 
«Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.” —Times, 
«This book is thoroughly interesting, well-written, 
jnstructive."—Eraminer. ; 
«We heartily congratulate the accomplished author 
the execution of a work altogether worthy of bis 
pata ion. Pleasanter volumes it would be difficult 
fod. They afford a complete chain of side history, 
: may so speak, throwing wonderfully clear and 
H esting lights on the main current of our national 


gory.” Daily Telegraph. 


Impressions of Greece. By the 
t Hon. Sir THoMAS Wyse, K.C.B, late British 
Minister at Athens. With an Introduction by Miss 
Wrsz, and Letters from Greece to Friends at 
Home by Dean STANLEY. 8vo. 
“Jt is pleasant to meet with a volume of such sterling 
god lasting interest, the joint authors having much 
yaluable information to impart.”"—Standard. 


in PARIS. Reprinted from the Dai/y News, with 
several New Letters and Preface. 8vo, 15s. 

«The missing letters of the Besieged Resident that 
now appear for the first time are in no way inferior to 
those that have had a first success in the columns of a 
contemporary, and we should find it hard to say which 
we could spare.” —7imes. ‘ : ; ; 

“The ‘Diary of a Besioged Resident in Paris’ will 
certainly form one of the most remarkable records of 
amomentous episode in history.” —Spectator. 


Turkish Harems and Circassian 


HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. 8yo, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 15s, 


My Experiences of the War 
between FRANCE and GERMANY. By Ancui- 
BALD Forses, Special Military Correspondent of 
the Daily News. 2 vols 8vo. (Just ready. 


The Ladye Shakerley, being the 


Record of the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. 
A Cheshire Story. By ONeE of the House of 
EGERTON. 1 yol., 6s, bound. [April 19. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Ralph the Heir, By Anthony 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” “ Sir 
Harry Hotspur,” &c. 3 vols, 


The Next Generation. By John 


_ FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


Her Own Fault. By Mrs. 


J.K. Spenver, Author of “ Brothers-in-Law.” 3 vols. 
“This novel is full of power and as full of interest. 
The author has already achieved a place in the ranks 
of successful writers of fiction, and this story is caleu- 
lated to sustain and enhance her claim to that pace.” 


Marquis and Merchant. By 


Mortimer CoLutns. 3 vols. 
“The best work Mr. Collins has written. We can 
conscientiously recommend it." —Graphic. 


CANADA. 
Now ready, super-royal 16mo, cloth, price 4s. 


GUIDE-BOOK TO THECANADIAN DOMINION. 


CONTAINING FULL INFORMATION FOR THE EMIGRANT, THE TOURIST, THE SPORTSMAN, 
AND THE SMALL CAPITALIST. 


DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ARTHUR 


By HARVEY J. PHILPOT, M.D. (Canada), M.R.C.S.L., &c., 
Late Assistant-Surgeon to Her Majesty's Forces in Turkey and the Crimea. 


WITH A PREFACE BY THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., M.P. 


Anda CoLouRED Map. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





NEW BOUNDARY BETWEEN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


STANFORD’S ATLASES—1870 EDITIONS. 
MAP OF FRANCE, 


COLOURED SPECIALLY TO SHOW 


: of the Besieged Resident | 1st The GREATEST EXTENT of GERMAN OCCUPATION during the WAR. 
; 2nd. The BOUNDARY LINE after the RATIFICATION of the TREATY of 


PEACE, and the COUNTRY which is to be gradually EVACUATED until the first £80,000,000 of 
the Indemnity have been paid. 


3rd. The COUNTRY to be OCCUPIED until the remaining £120,000,000 have been 


paid. 
4th. The EXTENT of the TERRITORY CEDED by FRANCE TO GERMANY. 
The above SUPPLEMENTARY MAP is now inserted in the 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY ATLASES—1870 EDITIONS. 
THE SERIES COMPRISES— 
The COMPLETE ATLAS, 230 Ancient and Modern Maps, £9 10s. 
The MODERN ATLAS, 150 Maps, £5 5s. 
The FAMILY ATLAS, 80 Maps, £3 3s. 
The UNIVERSITY ATLAS, 53 Ancient and Modern Maps, £1 11s 6d. 
The CYCLOPZEDIAN ATLAS, 39 Maps, £1 Is. 
*,* The MAP can be had separately, price 1s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


A NEW SEA AND AN OLD LAND. 


BEING PAPERS SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO EGYPT AT THE END OF 1869. 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 





By W. G. HAMLEY, Colonel in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
In 8yo, with Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SECOND EDITION OF LORD BROUGHAM’S MEMOIRS. 
This day, price 16s, the SecoND EDITION, of 





Riddles of Love. By Sidney 


L. BLANCHARD. 3 vols. 
“This novel is unquestionably a success. The 
vivacity of the author never flags, and the interest of 
the reader will not flag either.’"—Morning Post. 


WORKS BY REV. J. J, BLUNT, BD, 


Late Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 





The following are now ready. 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in 
the WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
MENTS. An Argument of their Veracity. Ninth 
Edition. Post Syo, 6s. 


On the RIGHT USE of the EARLY 
FATHERS. Third Edition. 8yo, 94 


3. 
The : CHRISTIAN CHURCH DUR- 
ING the FIRST THREE CENTURIES, Fourth 
Edition. Post 8yo, 6s. 


4. 
The PARISH PRIEST: his Acquire- 
ments, Principal Obligations, and Duties, Fifth 
Edition. Post 8yo, 6s. 


5. 
PLAIN SERMONS for a COUNTRY 
CONGREGATION. Fifth Edition. 2 Vols, post 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready crown 8yo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


VOLUME THE FIRST, WITH AN ENGRAVING FROM THE PORTRAIT BY SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE. 


The Work will be completed in Three Volumes Octavo. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 


MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


HER LORD and MASTER. By Florence Marryat, Author of 


“ Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. 


JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Hiloart, Author of “ From Thistles— 


Grapes?’ &. 3 vols. . 


KING, “ Ny the GRACE of GOD.” AStory of the Days of Cromwell. 


By JuLivs ENBERG, 3 vols. 


so len The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. By Hugh M. Walmsley, Author of “The 


Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 3 vols. 
Also, early next week. 


RUSSIA in 1870. By Hexserr| THE PEERLESS WIFE. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 


BARRY, A +s Tieeet A 
Works,” &, Author of “Russian Metallurgical 


Sunbeam,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 











WYMAN a is. 7 736G 
London, any Sons, 74 and 75 Great Queen Street, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 
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This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


HARLES MAYNE YOUNG the 


TRAGEDIAN. A Memoir, with Extracts from his Son's Journal. By 
JULIAN CHARLES YOUNG, Rector of Ilmington. With Portraits and Sketches. 


The SECOND VOLUME of 


PROFESSOR MASSON’S LIFE of MILTON. 


Narrated in Connection with the PoLITICAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, and LITERARY: 


History of his Time. (Vol. I. 18s.) [Jn a few days. 


ON a FRESH REVISION of the ENGLISH 


NEW TESTAMENT. By J. B. Licurroor, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's, and 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
6s. (This day. 


T Ty 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT, M.P., on PAUPER- 
ISM: its CAUSES and REMEDIES, Crown 8vo, 5s 6d. (This day. 
The Spectator of March 11 says:— We wish Professor Fawcett would 
devote a little more of his time and energy to the practical consideration 
of that monster problem of pauperism, for the treatment of which his 
economic knowledge, as well as his popular sympathies, so eminently fit 
him.” 


GTREETS and LANES ofa CITY; being the 
REMINISCENCES of AMY DUTTON. With a Preface by the Bishop of 


SALISBURY. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


Tur SERVICE of the POOR. An Inquiry 


into the Reasons for and against the Establishment of Religious Sister- 
By CAROLINE EMILIA STEPHEN. Crown 


hoods for Charitable Purposes. 
[This day. 


Syo, 6s 6d. 


v I ‘HE RED RIVER EXPEDITION. By 
Captain Huysne, Rifle Brigade, late on the Staff of Colonel Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, C.B., Commander of the Expeditton. (immediately. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for FAMILIES 


and SCHOOLS. By C. M. Yonge, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Also with Comments. [Next week. 


‘THE LIFE of ANTHONY ASHLEY 
COOPER, FIRST EARL of SHAFTESBURY, 1621-1633. By W. D. 


CHRISTI£, M.A. 2 vols. crown Svo, with Portraits. (Nearly ready. 


NEW VOLUME of “ MACMILLAN’S SUNDAY LIBRARY.” 


IONEERS and FOUNDERS. by C. M. 


Yong, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8yo, 43 6d. 
(Zn a few days. 


By J. Brunton 
= (This day. 


Coxvicr ONCE: a Poem. 


STEPHENS, Extra fcap. Svo, 3s 6d. 


LYRICAL POEMS. By F. T. Pateraveg, 


M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Extra fcap.8vo. [Jaa few days. 


PRING COMEDIES. 


Author of “Station Life in New Zealand,” &c. 


By Lady Barker, 


(Jn a Sew days. 


ECOND SERIES of CAMEOS - from 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By C. M. Yonge, Author of “ Heir of noterdy 
Shortly. 


+ + r OD > wr 
TD EXITU ISRAEL. By S. Banrrye-Gourp, 
M.A. An Historical Novel. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 

Those who are interested in watching the effect on the Church of the 
present state of affairs in France will find in this book a great deal of in- 
formation illustrating the feeling in the State and Church in 1789, which 
will enable them to compare the different bearings of the two Revolutions 
in their relation to the Church. The Literary Churchman speaks of the book 
as “a remarkably able work.” 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, now ready. 
| ADY BARKER’S “STATION LIFE in 
NEW ZEALAND." Globe 8vo, 3s 64. 


“The authoress of this volume gives us, in an eminently pleasing, grace- 
ful, unaffected way, one of the best volumes on colonial life with which we 
are acquainted."—Record. 

“‘ The best, pleasantest, and most encouraging narrative of colonial life 
to be found among the abundant literature of emigration.”—Chambers's 
Journal, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


(April 15, 1874. 
ar 
CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


PROFESSOR JOWETT'S TRANSLATION 


of PLATO'S DIALOGUES. With Analyses and Introductions, 4 vols 
(This aay 


price £3 6s. 
The Times says:—“ With regard to the translation itself, we 


nearly perfect. Never, certainly, has Plato appeared in Consider jg 


P P an i 
rendering which more closely and more happily represents the — 
The language is pure and the style nervous and idiomatic. Nor om 


rendering the original, has Professor Jowett presented his readers 
faithful version, and nothing more. In his introductions he a 
everything that could be done to make Plato intelligible to the te 
reader.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette remarks :—“ Those who have studied Plato 
will, we think, be among the first to admit that there is a Great deal Ae 
setting of his dialogues, in their pictures of Athenian life and man 
the beauty and significance of which had escaped them until it was “aie 
out by Mr. Jowett.” 


SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL. Edited 


with English Notes, Life of Schiller, an Essay on the Lege 
by Dr. BucukeEIM, Extra fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. one fmt 


” 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by MAI 
CO., Loudon, Publishers to the University. ° ’ CMILLAN ang 








MACMILLAN & GCO’S 
SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY CANON KINGSLEY. 
WESTWARD HO! 
TWO YEARS AGO. 
IIYPATIA. 
HNEREWARD THE WAKE—LAST OF THE ENGLISH, 
THE WATER-BABIES. Illustrated. 


BY MISS YONGE. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Illustrated. 
HEARTSEASE. Illustrated. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Illustrated. 


THE TRIAL. Illustrated. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. 

THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
HOPES AND FEARS. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. 
THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 

GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 

RAVENSHOE. 

AUSTIN ELLIOT. 

THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS. 
LEIGHTON COURT. 

SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. 





TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Illustrated. 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of “Tom 


Brown's School Days.” Tllustrated. 


WANDERING WILLIE. By the Author of ‘“ Effie’s Friends” 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 
REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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LonvON: Printed by Joun CAnrseELt, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “SpecraTOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 15, 187L. 
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